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Preface 


This study of the Blue Grass region of Kentucky has for its 
objectives the description and explanation of the present dis- 
tribution of population and the economy of the area; the sub- 
division of the entire region into smaller units of essentially 
uniform physical equipment and unity of response; and the in- 
dication of opportunities for improvement of existing conditions 
and advantageous future development. 

The subject is treated in two parts. In Part One, which is 
largely introductory in character, the area is defined and its 
physical equipment is described in general terms. In addition, a 
brief historical background is introduced, as some present day 
activities are survivals and without adequate explanation in 
present conditions. This is followed by a division of the entire 
area into sub-regions of greater geographic unity. The object 
of the first portion of this section is to portray the characteristics 
of the environment in order to establish the grounds for a sub- 
division of the area based on variation in response resulting from 
differences in physical equipment. In this section, individual 
environmental factors are treated only in their phases which are 
of significance in setting the Blue Grass apart from surrounding 
areas or in determining differences in human response in the 
various sub-regions. 

Part Two is a survey of present economic conditions, to- 
gether with an explanation of economic adjustments, based in 
major portion upon regional opportunity and handicap. Non- 
geographic factors have been taken into account, however, 
wherever necessary for the satisfactory explanation of existing 
conditions. 

In Part Two, the use of the land, conditions of life in the 
rural and urban centers, highways and transportation, scenic 
assets, mineral resources, and urban development are discussed. 
An analysis is made of the changes in number, distribution, and 
character of the population for several decades and the signifi- 
eance of such changes. The distribution and increase of wealth 
are also given consideration. 

In the explanation of present economic conditions, the vari- 
ous environmental factors such as climate, soils and topography 
are taken into account, though no formal discussion of each on 
its own account is attempted. The limiting factor in the dis- 
cussion of any element of the environment has been the extent 
to which the given factor is determinative in explaining popu- 
lation distribution and human activity in the area. 
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Contrasts between the sub-regions are drawn in this section. 
The lack of coincidence of political boundaries with those of the 
geographic sub-regions has necessitated the selection of political 
subdivisions within sub-regions to serve as type areas to illustrate 
conditions in the sub-regions. This has been made necessary by 
the manner in which statistical material is tabulated in census 
reports, Exact, quantitative comparisons between the total areas 
of the sub-regions are, therefore, impossible to make, though 
the data available are satisfactory for the establishment of com- 
parative differences in the desirability of the different portions 
of the Blue Grass. 

The study of the present economy of the area and its basis 
points the way for a summary of the problems of the Blue Grass 
and the statement of some possible solutions for these problems. 
Both the assets and the handicaps are evaluated and present 
trends are taken into account in determining the probable future. 


Fortunately, the Blue Gracs is rather definitely delimited . 


and its boundaries are easily determined. In the surrounding 
Knobs area, lesser opportunity has led to distinctly different 
living conditions, apparent to even the casual observer. The 
Blue Grass, the ‘‘Heart of Kentucky,’’ with its distinguished 
past performance and long and significant historical background, 
has appropriately been left for one of the last of the regional 
geographic studies sponsored by the Kentucky Geological Survey. 

The field work was done during the summer of 1923. Previ- 
ous field experience in other portions of the state, together with 
the good roads in many portions of the Blue Grass, facilitated 
the task of securing the necessary information upon which to 
base this report. In addition, the prosecution of the work was 
greatly aided by the helpful cooperation of many individuals 
whom it is impracticable to name separately. The writer, how- 
ever, wishes to express his obligation to all who were of assist- 
ance, particularly to the officers of the various Chambers of Com- 
meree and the Co-operative Marketing Associations. Special 
acknowledgment should also be accorded to Dr. W. R. Jillson, 
Director and State Geologist, for the interest which he has mani- 
fested in the initiation, and the support which he has extended 
in the prosecution of this and other geographic studies in the 
State of Kentucky. 

D. H. Davis, 


Geographer. 
ADT LO 2Oe 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY of the 
BLUE Grass REGION OF KENTUCKY 


PART I. 


SPACE RELATIONSHIPS, HISTORICAL BACK- 
GROUND, PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS, 
AND SUBDIVISIONS OF THE BLUE GRASS 
REGION OF KENTUCKY. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION 
‘““THE BLUE Grass or KENTUCKY’’ 

In the roughly circular area of rolling upland of north een- 
tral Kentucky bounded on the east, south, and west by the semi- 
circular belt of the Knobs, and on the north by the Ohio River, 
the soils, which have resulted in larger part from the disintegra- 
tion of limestones of high phosphorous content, are especially 
adapted to the growth of bluegrass, (Poa pratensis), hence the 
name by which the region is commonly known. This area of 
high class soils, the earliest settled portion of Kentucky, was 
one of the first regions west of the Appalachians to be brought 
into agricultural use. For many years, the Blue Grass, which 
has dominated the state both economically and politically, has 
been known, appropriately enough, as the ‘‘ Heart of Kentucky.”’ 


SPACE RELATIONS 
The Blue Grass embraces an area of approximately 8,000 
square miles. (1)* The roughly circular outline is a result of 
geological structure and the work of the agents which have been 
effective in producing existing soil and topographic conditions. 


Tue Buur Grass oF KENTUCKY 

The boundaries of the Blue Grass do not coincide with those 
of political units and are rather irregular in detail, 
being most complicated where removal of the younger, overlying 
formations has been least complete. This complexity is par- 
tially shown in Figs. 1 and 2. In some places, as in the Jeptha 
Knobs Area of Shelby County, portions of the Silurian strata 
still remain as islands in the Blue Grass proper, completely 
surrounded by the older formations. In other localities, erosion 
has removed only a small fraction of the overlying, younger 
formations and peninsulas of the Blue Grass project from the 
main mass of the area, as in northern Casey County. 


*Numbers in parenthesis refer to the bibliography at the end of the 
chapter, 
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On the southern, southeastern, and southwestern margins, 
the boundary is comparatively easy to trace. From the gently 
rolling Blue Grass, the encircling ‘‘Highland Rim”’ or the 
‘‘Knobs’’ area can be seen from a distance of miles. See Pl. XII). 
To the east and west, the complexity of the boundary increases 
and the location of a definite line of division without detailed 
study becomes more difficult. On the north, the Blue Grass drops 
off abruptly to the alluvial bottom land which border the Ohio 
River, the northern boundary of the state. In its larger out- 
lines, the line of division between the Blue Grasd and surround- 
ing areas is sharp and can be determined on the basis of change 
in economic conditions, without any reference to geological 
structure, although geological formations also change along the 
same lines which separate areas of contrasted living conditions. 

Like most other portions of Kentucky, the Blue Grass was 
never surveyed into sections, hence each possessor of a land 
warrant located his land where he wished and surveyed it at his 
own cost. Unskillful early surveyors naturally made many errors, 
thus greatly confusing land titles. In addition, the absence of 
a general survey by the State or the United States led to an 
irregular farm pattern and oddly shaped counties with main 
roads tending to converge upon a centrally located county seat. 
In many cases, however, roads were in existence prior to the 
formation of the present counties, so that the focus of the prin- 
cipal roads of a given county may today be an urban center 
located outside the county. This absence of a rectangular pattern 
for farms and roads, in an area where for the most part topo- 
graphic conditions do not compel an irregular pattern, consti- 
tutes a minor handicap for the area. 


SETTLEMENT AND COUNTY ORGANIZATION 

The Blue Grass is the center upon which the life of 
the state has focused since the period of earliest settlement 
west of the Appalachians. Even today, in spite of the changing 
economic emphasis and the decreasing relative importance of the 
area, the Blue Grass is, in fact as well as in popular fancy, the 
‘Heart of Kentucky.’’ 

Early access to the area was difficult, but thé combined 
attractiveness of genial climate and fertile soils led thousands, 
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as early as the latter portion of the eighteenth century, to brave 
the difficult passage of the dissected highland areas to the east 
and the danger of Indian attack to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunties afforded by this garden spot of North America. Pass- 
ing by areas of less attractiveness to the east, the early settlers 
pushed on until they reached the Blue Grass Region. This 
migration is one of the great movements of population in the his- 
tory of the United States, perhaps in some respects the greatest 
when the date of occurrence, the motives for the movement, and 
the difficulties and many dangers of the journey are considered, 
for although not occupied by permanent Indian settlements, the 
forests and cane thickets of central Kentucky formed a vast 
bunting ground for many hostile Indian tribes who resented 
white intrusion into the area. 


The earhest movement of population into the Blue Grass 
was by overland routes, the most important of these being the 
‘“Wilderness Road,’’ by way of Cumberland Gap and the break 
in Pine Mountain where the Cumberland River cuts through at 
Pineville, thence to Crab Orchard in Lincoln County, and from 
that. point, to the various portions of the Blue Grass. Though 
difficult, this route was more popular than the shorter but 
rougher overland routes (2) and it was also less exposed to 
danger of Indian attack than the northern roads or the route 
down the Ohio River. (3) 


From 1774, the date of the settlement of Harrodsburg, the 
increase of population was rapid. By 1784, the date of the 
erection of the block house where Maysville now stands, the 
major movement of population into the area was by way of the 
Ohio River to Maysville and thence overland to the interior. (4) 


The early attractiveness of the area is evidenced by the 
rapidity with which it was occupied despite the danger of 
Indian attack and the difficulty of travel, both overland and by 
river. By 1792, the date of admission of Kentucky to statehood, 
upwards of 125 settlements or stations had been established 
within the confines of the various Blue Grass counties. (5) 
Many of these stations have disappeared; others represent ex- 
isting urban centers of present significance. The accompanying 
tabulation gives the dates of settlement of those stations which 
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have persisted until the present as relatively important urban 
aggregations. 


STATIONS ESTABLISHED BETWEEN 1774 AND 1792 WHICH HAVE 
PERSITED AS RELATIVELY !MPORTANT URBAN CENTERS 


Dates Names of Present Urban Centers 


1774 Harrodsburg (Mercer Co.) 
1776 Georgetown (Scott Co.) 
1778 Richmond (Madison Co.) 
1779 Lexington (Fayette Co.) 
1781 Danville (Boyle Co.) 

1784 Maysville (Mason Co.) 

1789 Paris (Bourbon Co.) 

1792 Williamstown (Grant Co.) | 


Data from Collins, Richard H.: History of Kentucky, Vol. 2, pp. 17-24. 
Connelley, W. E., and Coulter, E. W.: History of Kentucky, Vol. 1, pp. 
200-210. 


The census of 1790 returned but five Kentucky towns, all 
in the Blue Grass or on its margins. Of these, Lexington with a 
population of 834, headed the list. In the 1800 census, twenty- 
nine towns were enumerated separately. Of these, two thirds 
were Blue Grass settlements, with Lexington again heading the 
list with a population of 1,795, nearly three times that of the 
second city in size which was Frankfort. 

On December 6, 1776, Kentucky County was established by 
Virginia; (6) (7) by November 1, 1780, the counties of Jefferson, 
Lincoln and Fayette had been formed by the subdivision of Ken- 
tucky County. From portions of these counties, the present 
Blue Grass counties have originated by the process of subdi- 
vision. The order and dates of formation, the counties from 
which formed, the area of the present counties and the rank in 
size in the state are shown in the accompanying tabulation. 
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ORIGIN OF BLUE GRASS COUNTIES 


nD 
& 
& 
. ee 
go o PI . sk n 
Ss % iS Counties from Which Formed | 4% 
pe) Hp Ho. So 
x ea n Ong oon st 
o ES ® of gua 8 
EG £ a5 Be 9 || Sle 
ORS = Ak 45a| es 
| 
2 |Fayette ........ GS Ol Ken G1 CK: yan eee ee ee ee 0) w9 
5s(Bourbon 2. PT SOMA VY CLUGiree ster ce ee ees ag ee 304 65 
GeiMercer, 325 =. L785) incoOlnee ee ee en ee 253 86 
7 |Madison ........ SD lit COL meee ee oe. a 446 21 
SelMason =~ | SS OUTDO ee ee ee ee 227 94 
CRIWOodlordas= (mali es Maveltcs = aera Sanco iee 8. | 195 106 
10 |Washington DOIN GIB OM gee tok ees nat ee ete a 299 70 
Ie Scott y= TO ZWVOOC LTO ween eee ee ees 289 al 
La Sbelbyer- els o2|Jetersonpe tea oot ee | 427 27 
aa Clark a2 2) U792|Mayette-BOurpOny sce ee 265 81 
17 |Harrison ...... HOS OUTDO SCOL Mmm erect te 311 61 
18 [Franklin ...... 1794| Woodford-Mercer-Shelby .......... 199 103 
19 |Campbell ...... 1794|Harrison-Scott-Mason. ................ 145 mL 
22m WEON TE OMT yi pat 10.6| lat ke eet ee eee ee eee ee, 198] 105 
23 |Bracken ........ | 1796|Mason-Campbell . ...........-...-------- 204 99 
25 \Garrard. -.....- 1796|Mercer-Lincoln-Madison  .......... 237 90 
28 |Pendleton ....| 1798|Bracken-Campbell .....................- 279 73 
BUM BOON Cis. [RUPP Gea oY YEN Se eaeeeern ey peer ece 251 88 
Bgl fle Wey ah shies oe WMO NS DOLD aun tec stees cee ear te pace: 303 66 
33 |Gallatin ........ (eet79 Sram S help ya mess reese 109) 119 
DOM IESSAINING merlot POO AV CLUG! sere ce, -cccss-csee.caseese--azeneaeeen=s: 172 lls 
42 |Nicholas  ...... 1799|Bourbon-Mason _ .........--.-..::00-0---- 208 98 
62 |Owen  ............ 1819|Scott-Franklin-Gallatin  ............ 367 45 
OT Grant s22.=-. PAD EXT USI ahal. ~ oA ae eae os Se ee ee 264 82 
77 |Spencer ........ 1824|Nelson-Shelby-Bullitt -............... 186 110 
82 |Anderson ...| 1827|Franklin-Mercer-Washington . 201 101 
Sa Cantol laa SSS Gralla tines mete ee rote ates 132 118 
$0) (Kenton... S40 Cali DCU maser ee nrc eee 163 114 
944 | BOYie ween 11842) (Mercer lANGOlts c2c.--2-- ese eee 186 109 
111 |Robertson ....| 1867|Nicholas-Harrison-Bracken- 
UIE SX OS tly ae ere eer em perce re 109} 120 


Average size of Kentucky counties == 334.8 sq. mi. 
Average size of Michigan counties = 691.3 sq. mi. 
Average size of counties in the Blue Grass — 236.6 sq. mi. 
Data as to order and dates of formation and counties from which 
formed from: 
Collins, Richard H. History of Kentucky, Vol. 2, p. 26. 
Data as to area of present counties and their relative rank in size in the 


state from: 
Fourteenth Census of the U. S., Bulletin on Agriculture, Kentucky. 
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By continued and excessive subdivision the Blue Grass 
counties have been greatly reduced in size, much below the state 
average in a state characterized by too small counties. Of the 
fifty smallest counties in the entire state, twenty-three are in the 
Blue Grass, on the basis of but thirty counties in the Blue Grass. 
Of these thirty Blue Grass counties, only three have an area in 
excess of the state average. Robertson County, the smallest 
Blue Grass county and the smallest in the state, has an area of 
only 109 square miles. 

This unnecessary and undesirable subdivision and the loca- 
tion of county boundaries have apparently little or no neces- 
sary basis in the physical environment. Some of the smaller 
counties, as Jessamine County, are gently rolling in topography ; 
others, as Robertson County, are hilly; still others, as Anderson. 
County, contain both rolling upland and hill land. Climatie and 
other marked differences, aside from topography and soils, are 
lacking. In some «cases, the poorer, hilly counties are large; in 
other cases, they are small. The same variation in size is also 
noted for the wealthier counties of more rolling topography. Not 
only are the present boundary lines between counties in many 
cases illogical, but the size of all counties is also too small for 
economical and effective administration of publi affairs. 

Such small counties as those of the Blue Grass lead to an 
unnecessary multipiication of office holders and an increased 
burden of taxation. The danger of further subdivision of existing 
counties is probably not imminent. The subdivision of many of 
the larger counties of pioneer days was necessary and 
desirable, but with present conditions, density of population, 
and distribution of wealth, there is no economic justification for 
such counties as Robertson and others of comparable size. A 
readjustment of county lines and an increase in the size and de- 
erease in the number of counties should lead to an increase in 
the efficiency and a decrease in the expense of the administration 
of county affairs. 


Net ee 


- Puysicau Features” 

The character of the rocks exposed in the various portions 
of the Blue Grass is determined by the relation these different 
areas bear to the Cincinnati Anticline, a broad low arch extend- 
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ing north and south across the central portion of the state. 
Though the rock layers dip gently on the flanks of this arch, 
erosion has nearly completed the truncation of the dome, so 
that the oldest strata are now exposed at or near the former 
summit of the dome in Jessamine County. From this central 
point of maximum elevation toward the margin of the Blue 
Grass, therefore, successively younger formations are exposed 
so that concentric belts of similar rock formations are encount- 
ered as one travels outward from the central portion in Jessa- 
mine County. (See Fig. I.) 

The Blue Grass proper, which is the region covered by this 
study, is limited to the area of Ordivician outcrop at or near 
the summit of the dome. These strata, occupying as they do the 
central portion of the dome, represent the oldest rock layers ex- 
posed in the State of Kentucky. 

The Blue Grass as defined is a rolling upland of somewhat 
varied topography, with a maximum elevation above sea level of 
about 1,050 feet. Elevations such as this, however, are attained 
only on the Jessamine Dome, although outlers of Silurian 
strata may rise slightly above this level in the marginal portions 
of the Blue Grass. In other portions of the area, the general 
level of the upland is only 800 to 900 feet above sea level. It is 
sometimes assumed that this approximation to a plane is the 
result of peneplanation during Tertiary time. (8) 

Comparatively recent uplift of the area has undoubtedly 
occurred, as a result of which the rivers flow through gorges 
much below the general level of the upland. (See Pl. XL.) 
High level river gravels on the shoulders of such gorges afford 
evidence that rivers formerly flowing at the general level of 
the country have sunk their courses to their present position. 
Miller, however, holds that the coarseness of these gravels by 
comparison with the fineness of the silt now being deposited by 
these same streams argues against a former plain of low relief 
across which the streams flowed sluggishly. (9) 


A very striking feature of all the stream courses is their 
winding character, commonly explained as an inherited set of 
meanders holding over from the peneplain condition. .Again, as 
Miller points out, (10) the slope of the land from the upland 
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to the river, and especially the presence of deserted meanders 
essentially at present stream levels, as in the vicinity of Frank- 
fort, tends to discredit the theory that these are inherited mean- 
ders and to lend plausibility to the explanation that the meanders 
developed as the rivers cut down their beds to the present levels. 

It is probable that the past geological history of the area 
has also been responsible for some important changes in the 
courses of the upper portions of the major drainage lines. For 
example, faulting has probably diverted what was in the past 
the upper portion of the Licking drainage into the Kentucky 
River, converting the Dix River, which was formerly the main 
stream, into a tributary of the Kentucky. 

Two large river systems cross the Blue Grass, the Kentucky 
and the Licking. In addition, many tributaries of the Salt River 
rise in the western portion, and a number of smaller streams 
flow directly into the Ohio River or are tributary to streams, the 
major portions of whose drainage basins lie outside the Blue 
Grass proper. Inasmuch as all of these streams flow below the 
level of the upland, and in the case of the larger rivers the 
gorges are of considerable depth, belts of hilly country border 
the streams, greatly decreasing the desirability of the country 
marginal to the larger rivers. (See Fig. 3.) 

Although the major topographic features constitute an in- 
heritance from the time when the area was in the peneplain 
stage, minor topographic variations in the Blue Grass are largely 
the result of differences in the resistance of the various rock 
formations which have been exposed by the truncation of the 
broad uplift known as the Cincinnati Anticline. 


The entire Blue Grass area is underlain by Ordivician 
strata, but these vary greatly in character so that there is a con- 
centric, belted arrangement of rocks and overlying soils from 
the oldest formations of the Jessamine Dome outward. (See 
Fig. I.) These subordinate areas within the Blue Grass, named 
from within outward are: (1) The Lexington-Cynthiana Lime- 
stone Area, (2) The Eden Shale Belt, (3) The Maysville-Rich- 
mond Limestone Belt. Within each of these individual areas, 
rock formations are of sufficient similarity so that topographic 
conditions are essentially uniform. 
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In the innermost of these subdivisions, underlain by the 
highly phosphatic Lexington and Cynthiana limestones, the 
topography is gently rolling in character except along the 
borders of the larger rivers, where dissection has produced a hilly 
country. Drainage is in large part underground, particularly 
in the Lexington limestone area, and the country is pitted with 
small sinks. (See Pls. I and V.) The big springs, which are 
formed where an underground stream appears at the surface, 
determined the location of many pioneer settlements which later 
became county seats, this being the case for Harrodsburg, 
Georgetown and Lexington. 

The Eden Shale Belt, which encireles the Lexington-Cyn- 
thiana Limestone Area, is very different in appearance and 
topography from the preceding region. Erosion has converted the: 
area into a very rough country, much resembling in appearance 
the Mountains of Eastern Kentucky, except that the hills, though 
equally steep, are somewhat lower. Shale predominates, with 
thin layers of limestone and occasionally a capping layer of sand- 
stone. The hills often terminate in sharp ridges (See Pl. IX), 
but where the capping layer is sandstone, the summits are more 
rounded. Valleys are generally narrow and V shaped, so that 
relatively little level land occurs where these formations appear 
and form the surface. (See Pl. VII and Fig. 3.) 

Surrounding the Eden Shale Belt and forming the outer 
margin of the Blue Grass proper, is a more level country under- 
lain by limestones of fairly high phosphorus content. These are 
the limestones of the Maysville and Richmond formations. This 
country is very similar in appearance to the Inner Blue Grass. 
Topographically it contrasts sharply with the hilly Knobs Area 
which bounds it on its outer margin. (See Fig. 3.) 

In all three of the divisions described, limited amounts of 
alluvial land border the courses of the larger streams. In these 
areas, the soils are commonly good and the topography is flat, 
in common with alluvial deposits elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER II. 
SUBDIVISIONS OF THE BLUE GRASS 


The economic development of the different portions of the 
Blue Grass is very similar in kind on account of the considerable 
uniformity of the physical equipment, the homogeneity of the 
racial stock, and the similarity of the historical background. 
However, soils, topography and other factors of the environment 
differ sufficiently or are combined with enough variation 
within the Blue Grass to afford appreciable differences in 
opportunity, which have resulted in a considerable difference in 
the degree and minor differences in the character of the eco- 
nomic development. This manifests itself in contrasted living 
conditions. In view of these facts, a subdivision of the area into 
smaller units is desirable, such a subdivision being based on those 
contrasts in the entire environment which have produced dif- 
ference in opportunity and activity. 


The accompanying illustrations, together with others to 
which specific reference is made, are to aid in conveying to the 
reader an accurate picture of those differences in the physical 
equipment and the contrasted living conditions which have 
served as the basis for the subdivision of the area. 


The contrasts which have served as a basis for the subdivi- 
sion have resulted in major part from variation in soils and 
topography. Other marked differences in the physical equip- 
ment of the various portions of the Blue Grass are lacking. The 
areal extent is neither great enough nor is the relief sufficient to 
cause important climatic differences. Climate, except in com- 
bination with other factors, and then in minor degree only, has 
but slight determinative effect upon the differences in human 
activities which serve as a basis for this subdivision. Mineral 
wealth is not abundant and is not an important factor in the 
economy of the area and the same is true as regards forest wealth 
and animal life, insofar as the activities of the present are con- 
cerned. The soils and topography, which are the result of the 
rock outcrop and structure and the past geological history of 
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the area, determine distribution of the native vegetation and 
constitute the major basis for the variation in performance and 
contrasts in regional economy. 

In the central portion, commonly known as the ‘‘Inner Blue 
Grass,’’ the mildly karst topography and the highly fertile soils 
result from the character of the underlying strata. Similarly, 
the ridge and valley topography, and the poorer soils of the belt 
of territory surrounding the Inner Blue Grass are caused by the 
character of the rock formations immediately underlying the 
surface. The gently rolling topography and good soils of the 
outer marginal portion of the area, commonly designated as the 
“Outer Blue Grass,’’ again have their explanation in the nature 
of the underlying rocks. Throughout the Blue Grass, differ- 
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Fig. 2. Map to show the sub-regions of the Kentucky Blue Grass. 
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ences in the rock formations which outcrop in neighboring areas 
have resulted in great differences in soil character, native vege- 
tation and topography, thereby affecting the character and de- 
sree of economic development. 


It is proposed to divide the Blue Grass into three divisions 
of essential geographic unity as indicated by similarity of re- 
gional economy. In designating the sub-regions, the attempt 
has been made to select names which emphasize some character- 
istic of topography or location and to employ terms in common 
use, as such designations indicate a common acceptance of a 
differentiation of the area. 

In the accompanying map, Fig. 2, the sub-regions are indi- 
cated and named. Boundaries are generalized to avoid undue: 
complexity. In the areas as deliminated, however, it may be 
assumed that essential uniformity of opportunity and human 
response exists. In the descriptions of these three sub-regions 
in Part I, it is not the purpose to give a detailed account of the 
assets or occupations of each area, as these will be considered in 
Part II. The object of this section is to describe the outstand- 
ing characteristics which give identity to the sub-regions. 


Tue InNeER BLUE GRASS 


This area includes about 2,400 square miles (1)* of territory 
cr 30% of the total area of the Blue Grass. Fayette, Woodford 
and Jessamine counties are central to the area; portions of 
Anderson, Franklin, Scott, Harrison, Nicholas, Bourbon, Clark, 
Madison, Garrard, Boyle and Mercer counties comprise the outer 
margin of this sub-region. Fourteen out of the thirty Blue Grass 
counties lie, at least in part, in the Inner Blue Grass. Fayette, 
Woodford and Jessamine counties will serve as type localities 
for this sub-region. 


This sub-region of the Blue Grass, underlain by Lexington 
and Cynthiana limestones, possesses a gently rolling topography, 
(See Pls. I and V and Fig. 3), except along the gorges of the 
main streams. In the portion underlain by Lexington lime- 
stone, the surface is pitted by small sinks and the drainage is 


*Numbers in parenthesis refer to the bibliography at the end of the 
chapter. 
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underground to a considerable extent. (See Fig. 3 and Pls. I 
and V.) 

Soils are normaily of sufficient depth for successful agricul- 
ture and of extraordinary fertility on account of the high phos- 


Plate I. Typical topography in the Inner Blue Grass. A Blue Grass pas- 
ture with scattered trees and small sink hole. Hastern Franklin 
County on the Georgetown Pike, 


phorus content of the limestone from which they have been de- 
rived. Those derived from the Lexington limestone are choco- 
late colored and are generally considered to be somewhat su- 
perior to the more reddish soils which result from the decompo- 
sition of the Cynthiana limestone. Both are, however, of high 
fertility and land vaiues are not in general determined by dif- 
ferences in the soil derivation, other factors outweighing such 
differences in the determination of the price of the land. 


The former forest has been destroyed although small patches 
of woodland still remain and the pastures are often almost grove 
like in character. One of the most striking characteristics of 
this sub-region is the large number of trees standing in the pas- 
tures. (See Pls. I, V, and XXI.) Characteristic trees of the 
woodland embrace burr and chinquapin oak (Quercus. alba and 
Quercus muhlenbergii), some red oak (Quercus rubra), walnut 
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Fig. 3a. Typical topography of the Inner Blue Grass and the Eden 


Fig. 3b. Typical topography of the Outer Blue Grass and the en- 
circling Knobs Area. 
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(Juglans nigra), hackberry (Celtis crassifolia), wild cherry 
(Prunus serotina), and a large number of other species, among 
which may be mentioned various hickories, white ash, red bud, 
the Kentucky coffee tree, ironwood, and yellow poplar, the 
“State Tree.’’ (2) 


Plate II. A typical setting for the better homes of the Inner Blue Grass. 
The house is set well back from the highway in a large and 
well shaded yard, Eastern Clark County on the Winchester 
Pike. 


This portion of the Blue Grass is the best agricultural area 
in the state, judged by any standards which may be applied to 
it. Soils are good; there is practically no waste land; a wide 
variety of profitable crops can be grown; erop yields are high, 
and living conditions are excellent. It is highly probable that 
this is the most attractive agricultural area in North America 
from the standpoint of most individuals. The desirability of the 
area is reflected in the high prices which the land commands. 

Few of the farms are small and many embrace several hun- 
dred acres. In such eases, the owner’s home is often rather 
pretentious and set well back from the publie highway in a well 
shaded yard which may be several acres in extent. (See Pls. 
IT and IIIf.) Tenant houses and the houses of the smaller farm- 
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ers in this area vary greatly in character, but they are in gen- 
eral substantial and fairly well kept structures. 


Pilate III. A Blue Grass home. Junction of Van Meter Pike and the 
Jackson Highway, Fayette County, Although one of the newer 
houses, the grounds are spacious and Well shaded. 


This sub-region of the Blue Grass has stock raising as one 
of its major activities (See Pls. XXIX, XXX, XXXI and 
XXXII), hence barns and outbuildings are much above the av- 
erage for the state. Stock is watered at the numerous small 
brooks (See Pl. V), at the sink holes (See Pl. I), and at walled- 
in depressions in which water stands continually (See Pls. VI 
and XXXIV). 

This area is marked off sharply from the area which sur- 
rounds it by topography, soils, and native vegetation. The su- 
periority of the equipment of the Inner Blue Grass leads to 
much greater productivity, higher land values, a difference in 
farm holdings and the character of agricultural practice, and a 
very marked difference in living conditions by comparison with 
the surrounding area. The Inner Blue Grass is a distinct sub- 
division, popularly recognized as such, and commonly so des- 
ignated. 
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Plate IV. A substantial farm home. Constructed of local limestone. 
Woodford County, near Troy. 


Plate V. A stock farm in Bourbon County. Creek in the foreground, 
tobacco barn at the right, and stock barns in the background. 
Typical Blue Grass topography, on the Winchester Pike, near 
Paris, 
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THe Epen SHALB BELT 


This sub-region has an approximate area of 2,900 square 
miles. (3) It constitutes a belt, of variable width and very 
irregular margin, encircling the Inner Blue Grass. The variabil- 


Plate VI. A characteristic scene in the Inner Blue Grass. Tobacco barn 
in background and walled-in watering bole in the foreground. 
On Maysville Pike in Nicholas County near Millersburg, 


ity in the width of the belt results from differences in the dip of 
the strata on the various slopes of the dome. (See Figs. 1 and 
2.) On the north slope, a maximum width of thirty miles is 
reached, but on the south slope where the dip of the strata is 
steeper, the belt is less than a mile wide in many places. On the 
eastern and western margins, the width varies from five to ten 
miles. Some portions of practically all of the thirty Blue Grass 
counties are in part in this sub-region. The major portion of the 
area, however, is embraced in the eastern portions of Wash- 
ington, Anderson, Shelby, Pendleton, Harrison and Clark coun- 
ties, the extreme eastern portions of Robertson, Nicholas and 
Bourbon counties, the southeastern part of Henry county, the 
southern portions of Owen and Grant counties, the northern 
part of Scott and Garrard counties, the northern and 
western part of Franklin county and the western portions of 
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Mercer, Pendleton, Harrison, Montgomery and Madison coun- 
ties. In Lincoln and Boyle counties, the belt 1s very narrow. 
(See Fig. 2.) The belt reaches its greatest width in Owen, 
Grant, Pendleton and Harrison counties, embracing a large frac- 


Plate VII. One of the better homes in the Eden Shale Belt. ‘Typical 
Eden topography, showing the cultivation of steep slopes and 
house on the road which follows the creek. Taylors Fork, 
Madison County. 


tion of the area of these four counties. Owen, Grant and Pen- 
dleton counties will serve as type localities for this sub-region. 

The strata underlying the surface are predominantly shales, 
with thin intercalated limestone layers and layers of sandstone 
or “‘siliceous mudstone.’’ The predominance of shales has re- 
sulted in a maturely dissected topography much resembling the 
Mountains of Eastern Kentucky in appearance though the hills 
are not so high. Ridges are generally sharp and valleys are V 
shaped, though occasionally ridge summits are wider and more 
rcunded where the Garrard sandstone forms the capping layer. 
Typical Eden topography is shown in Pls. VII, IX, X and Fig. 3. 

Soils are yellowish in color and are often thin, especially on 
the slopes. Derived as they are from siliceous shales, they are 
commonly of low fertility. Under cultivation, the slopes erode 
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badly as shown in Plates XVI and XVII, the soil being carried 
to the valleys, leaving thin slabs of limestone to litter the hill- 
sides. These idle, eroded fields grow up in briers, sassafras and 
persimmon bushes, presenting a very unattractive, run down 


Plate VIII. The valley of Eagle Creek. Typical Eden topography in the 
background, with one of the wider areas of alluvial soils in 
ibe foreground. Near Downingsville, Owen County. 


appearance, (See Pls. XVIT and XVIII) quite different in char- 
acter from that of the pastures and fields of the Inner Biue 


Grass. 

The area was originally forested and remnants still persist. 
In addition to these remnants, large areas are reverting to forest 
as the land passes out of agricultural use with abuse under culti- 
vation. Characteristic elements of the forest growth, which dif- 
ferentiate this area from the Inner Blue Grass, are beech, sassa- 
fras, persimmon and hickory. Although it is probably impossible 
to establish any relationship between geological formations and 
certain widely distributed Kentucky trees, such as the black wal- 
rut (4), the species enumerated above occur characteristically 
here, though not in the Inner Blue Grass. On the other hand, such 
trees as the walnut, the oaks, cherry, red bud and others oceur 


widely distributed in both areas. 
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This portion of the Blue Grass, with its poor and often thin 
soils, and its small amount of level land, is unpromising from the 
agricultural standpoint, and under unwise use, is rapidly be- 
coming even less attractive. An occasional wider river bottom 


Plate IX. Ridge road in the Eden Shale Belt. Corn and tobacco in the 
foreground, Pendleton county, near Falmouth, 


(See Pl. VIII) holds forth some promise for the future, but by 
comparison with the Inner Blue Grass, it is, as a whole, a poor 
area agriculturally. 


The farms and farm buildings in this area are located either 
on ridge tops or in the valleys. In some cases, where the ridges 
are wide and continuous, the roads follow them, winding along 
the crest as shown in Plate IX. In other cases, the roads follow 
the creeks, some of the less used roads of the narrower valleys 
actually being in the creek beds. (See Pls. X and XI.) Condi- 
tions in this respect are reminiscent of those in the Mountains. 

The houses are not generally pretentious in character and 
are often dilapidated. In many instances, especially in the case 
cf tenant houses, they are log cabin survivals of the pioneer 
period. Ooutbuildings are few in number, usually being limited 
to a tobacco barn and a few unpainted, ramshackle sheds. 
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The Eden Shale Belt is sharply marked off from the Inner 
Blue Grass by contrasted living conditions, which are the result 
of topographic and soil differences reflected in the appearance 
of a native vegetation with certain characteristic elements. 


Plate X. Eden topography in Mason County near Germantown. Typical 
homes along the creek. which the road follows. The dry creek 
bed shows in the foreground. 


This area is distinctly inferior in opportunity and conditions 
are steadily becoming worse under present agricultural practice. 
Ridge top and valley farms, a somewhat altered agricultural 
practice, and distinctly poorer living conditions all give identity 
to this portion of the Blue Grass. 


Tap OutTeR BLUE GRASS 

As the name of this sub-region indicates, it comprises the 
outer margin of the Blue Grass, encircling the Eden Shale Belt, 
and lying between that belt and the Knobs Area. All the mar- 
ginal Blue Grass counties are represented in this area. This sub- 
region is the greatest in areal extent of the three subdivisions, 
covering an extent of approximately 3,200 square miles (5) or 
40 per cent of the total area of the entire Blue Grass. 
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Ag in the case of the Eden Shale Belt, the maximum width 
of the area is to the north and west as a result of the variation 
in the dip of the strata on the various flanks of the dome. On 


Plate XI. Road in the creek bed in the Eden Shale Belt of Madison 
County. Taylors Fork, near Richmond. 


the southern margin, the dip is so steep that the belt becomes 
very narrow. (See Fig. 2.) Shelby, Henry and Madison 
counties, which belong in major part in this area, -will serve 
as type localities for this sub-region. 
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The Outer Blue Grass is underlain by the Richmond and 
Maysville formations, in which limestones predominate over 
shales, particularly in the latter formation. In consequences of 
this change in the character of the underlying rock formations, 
the topography becomes much more level than in the Eden Shale 


Plate XII. A view in the Outer Blue Grass. To the south, the hills of 
the Knobs show in the background. Lancaster Pike near 
Paint Lick, Garrard County. 


Belt, and similar in appearance to that of the Inner Blue Grass. 
(See Pl. XII.) In many places it is possible to look across the 
gently rolling Outer Blue Grass and see in the distance the hills 
of the Knobs Area which in turn encircles the Outer Blue Grass 
as the Outer Blue Grass does the Eden Shale Belt. (See Pl. XII.) 

Soils are in general of fair depth and in many respects re- 
semble those of the Inner Blue Grass, inasmuch as the phos- 
phorus content is fairly high. However, although topographic 
conditions are as good as in the Inner Blue Grass, and although 
soils are of fair fertility, the attenuation of the area together 
with the relatively undesirable character of both of the marginal 
areas, make this sub-region distinctly less desirable than the 
Inner Blue Grass. 

The native vegetation is similar to that of the Inner Blue 
Grass as a result of similiarity of climatic, soil and topographic 
conditions. Forest remnants are not numerous and the trees so 
characteristic of the Inner Blue Grass are commonly lacking in 
pastures and cultivated fields. 

Living conditions improve materially in this sub-region. 
Topographic conditions make cultivation of a large percentage 
of the area possible and soil fertility is high; crops are similar 
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in kind and in yield to those of the Inner Blue Grass. These 
conditions are reflected in the size of the farms and the character 
of the farm buildings. Large estates and pretentious homes re- 
appear, as agriculture in this region is attractive. Estates, how- 


Plate XIII. One of the more pretentious homes of the Outer Blue Grass. 
The house is constructed of local limestone and is set well 
back from the highway in a large and well shaded yard. 
Shelby County south of Shelbyville on the Taylorsville Pike. 

ever, are fewer in number than in the Inner Blue Grass on 

account of the attenuation of the area, consequently there is a 

predominance of medium sized, prosperous farms, with modest 

but well kept farm buildings. Stock raising again assumes an 
important position in the farm economy and outbuildings cor- 
respondingly increase in number and size. Living conditions 
are good; roads are fair. The area is distinctly above the Eden 

Shale Belt in its performance, though somewhat less desirable 

in most of its characteristics than the Inner Blue Grass. 

Bounded as this area is, on its outer margin by the Knobs, 
an area of extremely little promise and miserable living condi- 
tions, and on its inner margin by the Eden Shale Belt, a region 
of rather limited promise and of poor and increasingly poorer 
performance, the Outer Blue Grass possesses identity recogniz- 
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able by any traveller passing through the area. The change from 
Eden to Outer Blue Grass to Knobs living conditions is readily 
apparent to even the casual observer. The average Kentuckian 
recognizes this differentiation in his characterization of the area 


Plate XIV. A typical home in the Outer Blue Grass. The double porches 
and the well shaded yard are characteristic of many of the 
homes of the better portions of the Blue Grass. On the Mays- 
ville Pike, near Mays Lick, Mason County. 


as the Outer Blue Grass on account of its location and general 
topographic and soil resemblance to the Inner Blue Grass Area. 


SmuRIAN ISLANDS AND River Borroms 


Included within the Blue Grass are occasional islands of 
Silurian strata, outliers of the Knobs Area. In these areas, liv- 
ing conditions are much below those of the Blue Grass proper. 
These Silurian outliers rise above the general level of the Blue 
Grass and are easily recognizable at a distance. A typical home 
in such an area is shown in Plate XV. No attempt will be made 
to differentiate these from the sub-region in which they occur 
as they are of small areal extent and of only minor importance in 
determining the regional economy. 
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The larger rivers are bordered by alluvial deposits which are 
quite distinct topographically and as regards soils from the sub- 
region in which they are included. The limited extent of such 
alluvial deposits precludes their separate consideration in a geo- 


Plate XV. A typical home in an outlier of the Knobs Area, Bath County, 
west of Owingsville. 


graphie study such as this, in which only the major areal con- 
trasts are designed to be emphasized. 


SUMMARY 

The three sub-regions of the Kentucky Blue Grass discussed 
in the preceding pages are sufficiently distinct in their physical 
equipment and the character of the economic response to warrant 
recognition. The differences in underlying rock formations, 
topography, soils and native vegetation have led to the following 
differences in the economic development: (1) Differences in farm 
size, the character of the areas in agricultural use, and the loca- 
tion of farms with reference to drainage lines and topographic 
features; (2) Differences in the percentage of the land cropped: 
(3) Differences in crop yields, in the character of the crops and 
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the importance of the animal industry; (4) Great differences in 
living conditions as indicted by the number, character and ap- 
pearance of homes and farm buildings. 

In view of these facts, the areas are and should be 
regarded as entitled to the separate treatment which will be 
accorded to them wherever it may appear that such treatment 
will aid in understanding present conditions in the Blue Grass 
or aid in solving the problems of the area. 
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PART II. 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


CHAPTER III. 
THE LAND AND ITS USES 


UNrIMpROvED LAND 

Unimproved land in the Blue Grass comprises approx- 
imately 23.5% of the total area as against a state average of 
44%. In no county does the percentage of unimproved land 
reach the state average; in only five of the thirty counties does it 
rise above 30%; and in Fayette County it falls to 10%. In 
general, the regions of gently rolling topography have a high 
percentage of improved land, whereas in the hilly areas, the per- 
centage decreases. 

The areas of maximum percentage of unimproved land are: 
(1) The regions marginal to the larger streams, where running 
water has carved the land surface deeply. This is particularly 
marked along the Ohio and Licking rivers. In Kenton County, 
the percentage of unimproved land rises to nearly 40%, the max- 
imum for the entire area. Other conditions such as soils and 
the character of the underlying rocks are, however, in part re- 
sponsible for this high percentage.(2) The Eden Shale Belt, 
particularly along the larger rivers, where steep slopes, poor 
and often thin soils make successful cultivation under the pres- 
ent cropping system impracticable for any extended period of 
time. In this area, the percentage of unimproved land rises to 
approximately 30%, as in Owen, Pendleton, Grant and Harri- 
son counties, and even higher in portions of these counties bor- 
dering the major dzainage lines. 

Much of the unimproved land is in timber, although little 
of this is at. present of merchantable size or quality. The un- 
improved lands, whether embraced in farms or not and whether 
timbered or destitute of forest cover, represent* (1) land on too, 
steep slopes or with too thin soils to tempt clearing for agri- 


*Numbers in parenthesis refer to the bibliography at the end of 


chapter, ‘ 

A statistics in this chapter, unless stated otherwise, are based on 
the 14th Census. The war did not alter seriously the agricultural economy 
of the Blue Grass: therefore the figures represent essentially the normal 


production and economic¢ situation. 
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cultural use, as along the gorges of the larger rivers; (2) a few 
uncleared slopes which may be added to the agricultural area, 
though these are limited in extent; (3) abandoned fields, espe- 
cially on the steeper slopes, which are reverting to forest; (4) a 


GAIN AND LOSS OF IMPROVED FARM LAND FOR THE DECADE 
1910-1920 


Net Gain in the|Net Loss in the 


Area of Im- Area of Im- Total Unim- 


Pounties proved Farm | Land in Acres se! ae Rea 
Land in Acres| proved Farm 

AN OGIGTESOD  seesceeceaceoce 105 | 36,367 (28.2) 
[ROO Cue ae 3,788 32,863 (20.4) 
JBYOQUWE NOV, as seossgscneceee 12,422 24,428 (12.5) 
BOY lem eee 775 31,900 (26.8) 
IBnaCike nae 28 664 42,523 (32.6) 
Campbell ~....2222..22: 12,965 28,146 (30.3) 
Carroliee see | 6,854 25,136 (29.7) 
Glarkie ranean ace 6,865 39,868 (23.5) 
Rayelte tien. =e 354 18,152 (10.5) 
IDEN oe | 5,661 26,624 (20.9) 
Gallatin | 4,545 | 13,383 (19.1) 
Gara dees 182 40,013 (26.3) 
Grant 2222 Se tee 17,705 49,371(29.2) 
lait snes 40,284 | 64,160 (32.2) 
Oni yee ee, 457 38,220 (19.7) 
Jessaminies ses 12,150 21,930(19.9) 
Kentonues = sre | 10,409 | 39,562 (37.9) 
WIRIOMIBOVT, oe eereenee 640 63,390 (22.2) 
NEA SON. 2 Pe 7,628 4 14,772 (10.1) 
IMGRCCRW ES Se.f.c ene | 5,275 | 30,417 (18.1) 
Montgomery ............ 3,545 | 29,994 (23.6) 
INGG@HOlaSpeee eee 3,938 | 30,537 (22.9) 
Owen ce ee 17,759 66,229 (28.1) 
iPendiletons se | 28,669 52,773 (29.5) 
Robertson) 22:2... | 8,728 23,290 (33.3) 
SCOtip reece a | 18 878 30,845 (16.6) 
Shelbye ss es 6,344 63,028 (23.0) 
SDe@NCCT pet ee nee! 639 29,785 (25.0) 
Wias him s ton sg 5009 49 407(25.8) 
WiOOdTOrd ss | 6,964 | 25,506 (20.4) 

otals; ee |< 31.966 | 251,205 | 1,082,629 (23.5) 

| 


Figures in parenthesis indicate the percentage of the total land area 
of each county represented by the unimproved land. = 


Data for the net loss and net gain of the improved acreage and the 
total unimproved acreage from the 14th Census, 
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small amount of land which needs drainage or both clearing and 
drainage. The first three of these classes embrace more than 
99% of all the unimproved land in the Blue Grass. 

The land in class (1) will remain out of agricultural use 
permanently; small gains of improved land may be made by 
clearing the lands in elass (2), which oceurs largely in the Inner 
and Outer Blue Grass; the unimproved land in class (3) is in- 
creasing at a rapid rate, especially in the Eden Shale Belt. In 
the decade 1910-1920, the area of unimproved land in Owen 
County alone increased by 17,760 acres or a trifle over 9% of 
the area of the county. This increase in the unimproved acreage 
was almost entirely the result of the passing out of agricul- 
tural use of some of the steeper slopes. Unimproved lands 
in class (4) are of small areal extent and in major part are only 
temporarily out of agricultural use. The total area reported 
as needing drainage in 1919 was only 6,622 acres or a trifle over 
one-tenths of one per cent of the total area of the Blue Grass. 

The state as a whole witnessed a decrease in the acreage of 
unimproved farm land for each decade prior to 1910. The area 
of unimproved farm land in the Blue Grass, however, reached 
its minimum in 1900, and in the case of individual counties, 
somewhat earlier. In general, the counties which were settled 
first, either as a result of proximity to points of debarkation on 
the Ohio River or to superior soils as in the Inner Blue Grass, 
reached the minimum earlier than did those counties more un- 
javorably located as regards river highways or soil and topo- 
graphic conditions. Since 1900, the acreage of unimproved land 
has increased steadily, the rate of increase being most rapid in 
the Eden Shale Belt and hardly noticeable in the Inner Blue 
Grass. The combined shrinkage in the area of the improved 
farm land of the Inner Blue Grass counties of Fayette, Wood- 
ford and Jessamine between 1890 and 1920 was only 3,855 acres, 
whereas Owen County alone, in the Eden Shale Belt, lost 17,795 
acres during the single decade, 1910-1920. 

The increase in the unimproved acreage in the Blue Grass is 
only in minor degree the result of the passing out of agricul- 
tural use of land in the Inner and Outer Blue Grass areas. The 
increase, which has been confined largely to the Eden Shale Belt, 
is only a repetition of what has occurred elsewhere in the state 
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in the timbered, hilly sections. Up to a certain point, the clear- 
ing of slopes offsets losses due to the abandonment of fields which 
ean no longer be cultivated profitably. As long as the amount of 
uncleared land is sufficiently large, clearing offsets the losses due 


Plate XVI. A badly eroded field in the Hden Shale Belt. The field still 
affords scanty pasturage. Anderson County west of Law- 
renceburg. 


to the abandonment of fields, but with the decrease in the area 
of uncleared land, reversion of cleared met to forest more than 
balances gains by clearing. : 

At present, nearly 70% of the sriinighta land in the Blue 
Grass is in farms. In the farms of many counties, the im- 
proved land comprises 90% of the entire farm; in Fayette 
County it rises to nearly 95% and the average for the entire Blue 
Grass is 82%. Practically all of the unimproved land not in 
farms is either not topographically suited to agricultural use or 
the soils are too thin for successful crop production. 

‘No permanent expansion of the agricultural area in the 
Blue Grass can be expected, rather a decrease is probable. 
Equilibrium was reached about 1900 as regards gains by-clearing 
as opposed to losses by erosion on the steeper slopes. Since that 
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date, losses have occurred at a continually increasing rate in all 
the counties of the Eden Shale Belt, but have been negligible in 
both the Inner and Outer Blue Grass. Still further losses of im- 
proved land may be expected in the Eden Shale Belt; many of 


Plate XVII. A field completely ruined by erosion. In process of reversion 
to forest. Anderson County near Harrisonville. 


the slopes now being cultivated are already badly eroded, so that 
it is a question of only a few years before they are allowed to re- 
vert to forest. In many portions of the Eden Shale Belt, the area 
as a whole gives the impression of wholesale abandonment to 
forest growth. (See Pls. X, XVII, XVIII). In both the Inner 
and Outer Blue Grass, however, the limits of agriculture are 
essentially permanent. 

The table which follows indicates present day conditions. 
Improved land in farms as shown will decrease, particularly in 
the Eden Shale Belt. Unimproved land in farms, other than 
woodland in farms, represents eroded fields, ruined under abuse 
in agricultural use. A continuance of present trends indicates 
a great increase in the areal extent of this class of unimproved 


land. 
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DRAINAGE 

Topographic conditions are such that the run off is not re- 
tarded, consequently artificial drainage is unnecessary in most 
portions of the Blue Grass. In addition, the nature of the un- 
derlying rocks is often such that underground channels effect- 
ually carry off the water which might normally accumulate in 
surface depressions. This, in all probability, has some effect in 
minimizing slope wash in the Inner Blue Grass, where subsur- 
face drainage is best developed. On the bottoms of the larger 
rivers and in a few other regions of limited areal extent, artifi- 
cial drainage might be beneficial, but the total acreage to be 
gained for agriculture by drainage constitutes but a fraction of 
one per ceut of the total area of the Blue Grass. Data are not 
available for an accurate quantitative statement as to the amount 
of land which could be drained to advantage. 

The accompanying tabulation of data from the Bulletin on 
Drainage of the 14th Census shows that but four counties made 
returns, which indicates the small importance of the drainage 
problem in the Blue Grass, except locally. 


DRAINAGE 
> 
is} bo oro n 
nN ~ fe =| 
: ade ft 4vas Be Bs 5&6 
5 avg Ss © 50 bo a? 
Hs tn Heo oy an con 1 Ou ” 
Soe) ais cehol ll tee 2 Eage coe 
BYEHO BoodHO gHO BHAO San 
BAaAAs BaeZad HA HA0d ZEaa 
‘ | 
FAmders On meeere 822 1,051 141 9104 | 
Madison _. 1,218 3,645 849 2,796 3 
Sel yageeee eee 586 874 35 839 1 
Spencer yee. 1,425 1,052 75 977 1 
NO Ga) cee 4,051 | 6,622 1,100 | 5,522 | 5 


(Data from 14th Census.) 


TIMBER AND Irs Uses 
The Blue Grass forest is a part of the Southern Hardwood 
Forest, the Kentucky portion being classified by Schantz, Zon 
and Fernon as the Chestnut, Chestnut-Oak, Yellow Poplar sub- 
division of the larger forest region which embraces portions of 
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several states. The virgin forest, which once covered much of 
the Blue Grass, contained a very valuable stand of hardwood 
timber. Much of this was destroyed over a century ago in the 
process of clearing the land for agricultural use, though a cer- 
tain fraction was preserved down to quite a recent date. Garman 
states that ‘‘during the ten years preceding 1899, $5,000,000 
are claimed to have been paid for walnut timber sold out of Blue 
Grass Kentucky’’ and that ‘‘from $10,000 to $15,000 were paid 
for walnut timber on single farms, and $30,000 is said to have 
been offered and refused for the walnut on a very large tract 
in Woodford County.’’ (1) At the present time, the existing 
forest resource is very limited and of local value only. 

The species represented are numerous, probably brought 
together by various agencies. In part, they doubtless represent 
invasions from the mountains to the east. There is little in the 
present distribution of species to indicate that any considerable 
number came from either the north or the west. (2) The distri- 
bution of various conifers, as the scrub pine and the red cedar, 
indicates the general tendency of spread from east to west. Mi- 
gration of species has quite generally been along stream courses 
in this area as elsewhere is the timbered portions of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

The great forest wealth of central Kentucky was probably 
the result of the location of the area rather than a consequence 
of the varied and fertile soils, the diversity of surface and the 
favorable climatic conditions. (3) As the ice retreated to the 
north after the last glacial invasion, forest growth followed 
stream courses with the amelioration of the climate and estab- 
lished itself on the fertile soils of the Blue Grass. The great 
variety of species is indicated by the fact that out of twenty-two 
species of oaks in Eastern North America, twenty occur in the 
state, and out of these twenty, eighteen are found in one or more 
counties of the Blue Grass. 

It is in general true that a given species has a wide distribu- 
tion. Moisture, temperature, surface configuration and means 
of dispersal being favorable, a species will grow under a variety 
of soil conditions. In the case of some species, as the black 
walnut, conditions for growth are apparently favorable over 
the entire area. However, in certain portions, as the Eden 
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Shale Belt, the percentage of the total forest growth which a 
given species constitutes is frequently different than in either 
the Inner or Outer Blue Grass. For example, beech which is 
relatively uncommon in the Inner Blue Grass at the present time, 
is a rather conspicuous element of the forest in the Eden Shale 
Belt. This variation in characteristic trees in the different sub- 
regions has already been discussed in connection with the char- 
acteristics of the various sub-regions. (See Chapter IT) 

The accompanying tabulation of the areas of occurrence 
of twenty-eight of the principal species of forest trees in the 
Blue Grass is a compilation. It is undoubtedly incorrect in that 
several of the species have a wider range than shown. It is also 
faulty in that it does not show the comparative abundance of a 
given species in the various counties. It is of value principally 
as indicating the great similarity of the composition of the 
Blue Grass forest in the different portions of the area and as 
giving certain definite areas of occurrence for the different spe- 
cies. It has seemed best to tabulate the material in this form and 
to add such supplementary information as is available in the ac- 
companying text. 

In addition to the forest growth proper, the clearing and 
subsequent abandonment of fields as they became non-produc- 
tive under abuse have produced an old field type of growth in 
which characteristic elements are sassafras, persimmon and var- 
ious shrubs, together with oaks, locust and some conifers. These 
old field growths, except in the Eden Shale Belt, are not charac- 
teristic, and even there the reversion of the fields has been so 
recent in most cases that the stand is very scattered. (See Plate 
XVIII). 

Few logs are being marketed and little lumber is being cut 
in any portion of the Blue Grass at the present time. For use 
on the farms, for the construction of barns and outbuildings, a 
limited amount of lumber is still sawed locally by small portable 
saws as shown in Plate XIX. This is particularly true in the 
Eden Shale Belt. In the Inner Blue Grass, and to a lesser 
extent in the Outer Blue Grass as well, the isolated trees which 
stand in both cultivated fields and pastures are preserved, par- 
tially to afford shade for stock, but largely as a matter of senti- 
ment. Many of these pastures with their numerous large trees 
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are extremely pleasing to the eye. (See Pls. I and XXI). In 
the Eden Shale Belt, however, it is not uncommon to see corn or 
tobacco planted in fields in which the trees have been killed by 
girdling. (See Pl. XXIII). In the Outer Blue Grass, where 


Plate XVIII. Trees capturing a field in the Eden Shale Belt, Pea Ridge, 
Scott County. 


the larger estates disappear and the esthetic yields to the prac- 
tical and maximum crop yield becomes of paramount import- 
ance, trees are few in number or lacking in cultivated fields and 
pastures. 

Although the Blue Grass is not today an important factor 
in lumber production, certain portions of the Eden Shale Belt 
could be used most effectively for that purpose. The effect of 
the depletion of our national supply of the better hardwoods is 
already being felt by furniture and vehicle makers, leading to 
a substitution of less desirable woods for oak, poplar and 
walnut. In 1909, oak constituted 74%, poplar 13% and gum 
1% of the wood used by furniture manufacturers. By 1919, the 
insufficient supply and high price of oak and poplar had altered 
the situation to such an extent that oak and popular constituted 
only 60% and 6% respectively of the total, whereas the percent- 
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age of gum had risen to 21%. (4) Today, gum has practically 
displaced walnut, except for veneer work; poplar has virtually 
disappeared from use and oak is high in price and often of poor 
quality. 


Plate XIX. Cutting oak lumber for farm use \ith a small portable saw. 
Near Neave, Bracken County. 


It is not probable that either the Inner or Outer Blue Grass 
will ever again be important producers of hardwood lumber. The 
hardwood lands of these sub-regions, in common with other 
former hardwood producing areas such as Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, once cleared of timber remain in agricultural use. High 
grade land, with fertile soils and favorable climate and topog-- 
raphy, can never be counted on as a source of any considerable 
permanent supply of lumber. In the Eden Shale Belt, however, 
conditions are far different. Slopes are often steep and soils are 
thin and wash badly. Trees do very well on these steep, well 
drained slopes. Rainfall is abundant and weil distributed; the 
growing season is long so that certain valuable species, such 
as yellow poplar and walnut, find an ideal habitat. As prices 
continue to advance with failing supply, silviculture may be ex- 
pected to yield better returns on these slopes than can be secured 
from crops of corn. ; 
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In the Eden Shale Belt, it is doubtful whether 25% of the 
land can be cropped permanently and profitably. Certainly 
a large fraction, probably between 25% and 35%, would yield 
better returns from forestry if practiced intelligently than it 
does under present use, as much of the land is idle and brings 
in no return except as it furnishes scanty pasturage. 

The practice of cropping steep slopes is a short-sighted avd 
unwise procedure. It does not lead to the permanency of agri- 
culture; it is an expedient which only temporarily increases the 
area under the plow, and very shortly leads to a permanent 
reduction in the amount of land which can be cultivated suc- 
cessfully. In addition, the attractiveness of an area is decreased 
greatly by the removal of the timber. Tree clad slopes would 
add to the beauty of the Eden Shale Belt; denuded and eroded 
hillsides grown up in sprouts advertise the area unfavorably 
and make conditions appear worse than the reality. Travellers 
passing through the Blue Grass from north to south traverse 
many miles of this type of country, irrespective of whether they 
travel by road or train. Forested slopes would not only be more 
pleasing in appearance but more profitable than run down, 
washed and abandoned fields. 

The temporary use of the slopes injures the bottom lands 
by the deposition of silt, blocks the streams, decreasing their 
availability for navigation and the development of hydro-elec- 
tric power, and increases the rapidity of run off. This last in- 
tensifies seasonal fiuctuation in the streams, decreasing their 
usefulness for navigation and the development of power. Floods 
in these streams help to swell the volume of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, inflicting damage in areas outside the state as 
well as locally. 

The productivity of the Eden Shale Belt is decreasing. A 
considerable fraction of the surface is now non-productive and 
this area is increasing in extent. Reforestation is indicated as 
a solution of the difficulty in the case of the steeper slopes. Hap- 
hazard reforestation by improper species is undesirable therefore 
steps should be taken to secure the proper character of tree 
growth. 

To insure the profitable character of reforestation projects, 
the state should pursue an enlightened policy with regard to the 
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taxation of lands devoted to timber growth. Only by an ad- 
justment of taxes which will render forestry profitable can any 
important addition to the forested area be made. The fail- 
ure on the part of the state to adopt a liberal and rational atti- 
tude toward the question of taxation of lands devoted to the 
production of a tree crop will lead to a net loss of revenue and 
the ruination of a large fraction of the land surface of the Eden 
Shale Belt. 

The reforestation of this and other areas of similar charac- 
ter in other portions of the state is of far more than local impor- 
tanee. The proper functioning of many industries and the con- 
venience of many individuals far removed from the area of tim- 
ber production necessitate an adequate supply of lumber at rea- 
sonable prices. Under the circumstances, the state can well af- 
ford to formulate a program of progressive character looking 
forward to the reforestation of this and similar areas, a program 
embodying a sane scheme of taxation which will make the grow- 
ing of timber an enterprise upon which capital may embark with 
assurance of reasonable returns on the money invested. 


ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE AREA 

The Blue Grass can lay legitimate claim to possessing a 
certain type of attraction second to that of no area of equal 
size in North America. Fayette County, representative of the 
Inner Blue Grass, is one of the most pleasing agricultural areas 
in the United States. Pastures and fields are gently rolling 
and are frequently almost grove-like in character, so numerous 
are the trees. Many of the fields contain small lakes or sink holes. 
This is an area in which there is much fine stock; horses, cattle, 
and sheep. Wide paved and macadam pikes traverse all por- 
tions of the county; stone fences flank these roads for miles 
and beautiful farm homes, set well back from the highway in 
groves of large oaks, furnish a rural setting which it is diffi- 
cult to portray adequately. (See Pls.tI, Il, III, XXIX, XXX, 
XXXIV, and XLII) 

Along the larger rivers, the landscape is quite different. 
The river valleys are exceedingly picturesque. For many miles 
the Kentucky flows through a gorge with rock walls often ris- 
ing vertically from the water’s edge. (See Pl. Xl.) The Lick- 
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ing River, which is paralleled by the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, flows through a gorge of somewhat lesser attractive- 
ness though of similar character. In the spring, the walls of 
the gorges with the redbud blossoms against the gray back- 
ground of limestone are very beautiful. 

Tourist travel into this area is beginning, and with the 
completion of a good highway from Cincinnati to Lexington, 
it should increase. The Blue Grass is distinetly southern in 
character and abounds in localities of great historic interest. 
The attractiveness of the rural section and the great natural 
beauty of the area, together with the many points of historical 
interest, make this a region of more than ordinary appeal. 


IMPROVED LAND 


Farms 

During the four decades ending in 1920, the following 
changes occurred in the farms: (1) The number of farms in- 
creased over 40%; (2) The average size of farms decreased by 
approximately the same percentage; (3) Improved land in 
farms suffered a very slight shrinkage in area; (4) Land in- 
ereased greatly in value, more than doubliig in price during 
the single decade 1910-1920. 

For the Blue Grass as a whole, every decade up to 1920 
witnessed an increase in the number of farms. This increase 
may be expected to continue for at least another decade. In 
many of the counties of the Eden Shale Belt, however, the 
number of farms decreased between 1910 and 1920; in none of 
these counties was the increase in number appreciable. In Fay- 
ette and Shelby counties, representative of conditions in the 
Inner and Outer Blue Grass, however, the number of farms in- 
creased by 40% and 17% respectively during the same decade. 
In the Eden Shale Belt, the number of farms has already passed 
the maximum; for the Inner and Outer Blue Grass, the max- 
~jmum number has not as yet been reached. For a limited period 
of time, increase in the number of farms in the Inner and Outer 
Blue Grass may be expected to offset the loss in number in the 
Eden Shale Belt, but thereafter the entire area will probably 
suffer a small decrease in the number of farms. 
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NUMBER OF FARMS—1880-1920 


| | Percentage of 
Counties 1880 | 1890 | 1900 | 1910 | 1920 | ,CBaRee Om 
1880-1920 
| | 
| | 
FATUCET SOT eee ene cents 1,205) 1,092) 1,255) 1,579) 1,650 66.9 
IB OONG a) eee ee es 1,354] 1,501! 1,598) 1,540; 1,831 35.2 
HS OUET Oreo eee ne 932, 1,048] 1,348) 1,396, 1,886 102.3 
IB OV 1Cue eee 884 701 875) 1,135] 1,394 57.6 
IBGaCeKens sts seers 1,692} 1,820) 1,711} 1,899; 1,812 7.0 
Camp pes 1,563] 1,534] 1,622) 1,567] 1,423] —9I.8 
Garo] eee see eee 905 897| 1,254} 1,171) 1,068] 18.0 
Glan ki Boers es A214 SO Sole Goole 36.4 
Hayettep ease a 1,071) 1,065] 1,245) 1,405) 1,978 84.6 
BYR Kolin eee eee eee 1,296} 1,411) 1,668) 1,711) 1,880 45.0 
| 
Gallatingeess se 569 35 mo Gika 40.9 
Garrard eee 1,099] 1,083] 1,306] 1,852] 1,929 75.5 
Gran tara eee 1,976) 1,642} 2,056} 1,920] 2,075 4.4 
FLATTS O 1) pee ees 1,804} 2,003) 2,456) 2,607] 2,424 34.3 
Henry: ec. +2 oem 1,473] 1,571] 2,127| 2,329] 2,578 75.0 
| 
JieSSaminie eee | 896 931 983) 1,285) 1,534 V1.2 
KeemtOngense a see os | 1,299} 1,422] 1,392] 1,302; 1,334 207 
IMMENGIISOIN, — cosececedecenernecer, 2,048) 2,346| 2,741) 3,770] 3,558 73.2 
MASON ees asec ee 1,274| 1,406) 1,572) 1,685) 2,191 71.9 
INNER CEL Iee et eee 1,406] 1,522] 1,590} 1,714] 2,065) 46.8 
| 
Montgomery ............-...- 1,013 977| 1,222| 1,369] 1,475 45.6 
INI Chola see 1,329] 1,165) 1,634) 1,804) 1,904 43.0 
Owen fate ee eee 2,467) 2,212] 2,764] 2,809] 2,733 10.7 
Pendle tomes eee 2,293] 2,177| 2,483) 2,252] 2,331 1.6 
TROD CICS Olmert 869 845 979 862 14.1 
Scottie setae ee eae 1330) bat 921) SL O14 2168 62.1 
Shelby oe 22 34 1,625} 1,513) 1,997) 2,301) 2,709 66.7 
SDCNGer ee eee 810 894| 1,084] 1,348] 1,518 87.4 
\WEMOWNEUOD,  sopesaereeeee 1,770| 1,751) 2,052) 2,133] 2,499 41.1 
WO 101, diene 661 CfA OSS Mell 33ideaoi 104.0 
Total No. of farms....| 40,134/ 40,468] 48,158] 52,085] 56,748 41.3 


Changes in number of farms and percentage changes for total 


area by decades 1880-1920. 


Changes in Number 


LO LO O12 0) ieee eee ee eet eeee 4,663 
TRS TOUS AMO 5 AS eee serene 3,927 
13.9.0 =i 900 ineeeee ee ens eee 7,690 
TERNS): Ste ssateedesceoeeecnoesee 334 


Percentage Changeg 


1.91. 0-1.92 0a eee eee 8.9% 
1900-1910 ee ee eee 8.1% 
1390-1900 Rea eee 19.0% 
13.3.0 31.39 0 eee ee 0.83% 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 
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The increase in the number of farms, which occurred in 
practically all counties up to 1900, and which is still occurring 
in all portions of both the Inner and Outer Blue Grass, involved 
very little if any extension of the area included in farms. The 
increase in number was largely the result of subdivision of 
previously existing farms with a corresponding reduction in 
the size of the individual farm. The process of subdivision has 
increased the number of farms by 41% during the past forty 
years, whereas the addition of land not previously included in 
farms during the same period has been so small in amount as to 
be negligible. 

The actual increase in the number of farms, as well as the 
percentage of increase, was greatest for the decade ending in 
1900. The end of this decade marks the termination of a period 
of rapid increase in the number of farms in other portions of 
the state as well as in the Blue Grass. 

The increase in number of farms has been most marked in 
the counties of the Inner Blue Grass, Fayette, Bourbon, Wood- 
ford and Jessamine counties having increases of 84.6%, 102.3%, 
104% and 71% respectively during the forty year period ending 
in 1920. In the Outer Blue Grass, the percentage increase in 
the number of farms during the same period is also high, Henry 
and Shelby counties showing increases of 75% and 66.7% re- 
spectively. On the other hand, counties lying in major portion 
in the Eden Shale Belt, as Owen, Grant and Pendleton counties, 
during the same period had increases in the number of farms of 
only 10.7%, 4.4% and 1.6% respectively. These percentages 
also represent with considerable accuracy the relative probabil- 
ity as to future increases in the number of farms in these coun- 
ties, showing as they do existing trend as regards subdivision. 

The explanation of this difference in the rate of increase in 
the number of farms in the three sub-regions of the Blue Grass 
is either directly or indirectly connected with topographic and 
soil conditions. In both the Inner and Outer Blue Grass, and 
this is especially true of the Inner Blue Grass, there were and 
still are many large estates. With favorable soil and topo- 
graphie conditions, such as exist in these two sub-regions, the 
small farm is an economic possibility with tobacco as a major 
crop, therefore subdivision of the large farms is logical, has oc- 
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curred and will continue for some time, as large estates are split 
up. In the Eden Shale Belt, however, farms have not been 
extremely large during any portion of the past four decades 
as topographic conditions and soils have never rendered the 
area especially attractive to anyone wishing to be a large land- 
holder. These same conditions prevent as well too great a re- 
duction in the size of the farms, hence subdivision has already 
reached a maximum and in places has already exceeded the 
optimum for the area, hence farms are decreasing in number in 
certain counties. 

The average farm in the Blue Grass is below the state av- 
erage in size. This has been true at all times during the past 
forty years, though the gap has been closing steadily during 
that period, as the percentage of reduction in size has been 
somewhat less in the Blue Grass than in the state as a whole. 
The state-wide tendency toward a decrease in the size of farms 
has been held in check somewhat, particularly in the counties 
of the Inner Blue Grass, by the attractiveness of agricultural 
holdings and the prestige attaching to country estates. Inspec- 
tion of the accompanying table will reveal the fact that an aver- 
age farm in the counties of the Inner Blue Grass as Fayette, 
Woodford, and Bourbon is approximately 90 acres in extent. 
whereas in the poorer, hilly counties of the Eden Shale Belt, as 
in Owen, Grant, and Pendleton counties, the average farm is 
75 acres or less in extent. 

The decrease in the size of the farms has been produced by 
subdivision of previously existing farms with the resultant in- 
crease in the number of farms discussed previously. The pres- 
ent average farm size is not excessively low for the area ag a 
whole, although in the Eden Shale Belt there are many farms 
which are much too small in view of topographic conditions. 
Such small farms necessitate a cropping system which is prov- 
ing disastrous to the area. Any considerable reduction in the 
size of farms in this sub-region is not to be expected. The prob- 
ability is that the farms will increase in size as agricultural 
practice is so modified that the area is used to better advantage. 

With each succeeding decade, the gap between the size of 
the average farm in the counties of the Inner Blue Grass and 
those of the Eden Shale Belt has been closing as the larger 
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estates have been split up into smaller holdings. In 1880, an 
average farm in the Inner Blue Grass was aproximately 50% 
greater in areal extent than one in the Eden Shale Belt. By 
1920, this percentage difference had decreased to about 20%. 


AVERAGE SIZE OF FARMS BY DECADES—1880-1920 


Counties 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 

| 
IN MeECSOM: mee ce 94 102 93.0 ot 717.9 
BOONE Tess. pce oes ae, See | 121 99} 93.4 94.6 82.6 
BOURDON sens. ee 2g ee ee, 192 162 129.4 136.0 95.0 
IS YO) VEeP ae EAE On Dies eo 131 146 124.4 97.4 79.8 
IB Taken eee hee we een 2 A at 66 74.2 64.5 67.8 
Campbell e -es ea! 56 | 56 52.4 56.3 57.3 
ETO pete were Neo lk 94 84 74.1 68.8 72.0 
(GUE Ae oqesl a= hte eA Oi oe ar ee neni 172 123 107.1 | 98.9 93.3 
AV CLEC eee eee 143 159 143.7 117.8 81.1 
HATO RAT ete eee ea EY 90 86 17.4 13.2 67.4 
CEA Gy eral Eee eee ee eee : 99 96 79.1 75.4 81.4 
GAT tC mee een eB, kee Ae 127 121 99.1 69.0 66.9 
Granite gees feet ee ar 85 7 75.3 81.5 75.2 
ETP is OR ge ee es le aN 105 91 79.2 74.0 72.0 
LEIS Dae A eee ee 109 112 82.6 76.5 68.8 

| | | 
SSSA TANG peer es ee ee ee Cee 143 109 100.4 ied 65.4 
CGT Ol notes ee ene oe, 69 70 68.4 66.4 61.9 
NAS Tignes en Oe Sore ee 126 108 97.5 69.1 71.8 
VESES 0 Yate Wee fees | 110 102 90.8 87.1 65.6 
INP On COT a ee ets a ne Sree 104 100 94.8 88.6 71.6 

| | | 
NIGTIESOMECT Y ya serene ee ae 141 116 Oa 85.2 79.7 
INSPEC EIS (ac eee Sale ee a 94 73.0 62.7 62.8 
OMe ee ee Be a. 2 97 74.5 76.1 Taxed 
IP SnidilelO iim sree coe. Meee a 77 63.9 75.2 74.3 
EVO ETES OID ge teese se oe 71 70 60.6 70.2 60.9 

| | 

SCOLM ee = Ee 148 116 96.9 97.4 80.8 
Shiels yes eee ee a oe 148 146 aa L774 103.8 88.2 
BGIDGiC er apes eters. Soar. 1 160 132 108.0 | 86.3 76.6 
Wiashineton, Gets o seas facts | 106 107 91.5 87.1 75.5 
VG OULOT (geet ne ae ae 179 UG Teall ent 107.1 83.5 

| | 

5 | 

Average for the Blue Grass} 114.73; 106.83 90.41 83.43) 74.36 

: | | 
Average for the State_........ 129108 UL 50 93.6 | 85.6 | 79.9 


All areas stated in acres. 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 
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There is no economic barrier to prevent a much further reduction 
in size of the farms of the areas of more gently rolling topogra- 
phy. There is practically no waste land in such regions and the 
soils are of high fertility. Farms of fifty to sixty acres are ample 
in size to support a family in comfort with present agricultural 
practice. A continuance of present trends indicates a consid- 
erable reduction in the size of the farms of both the Inner and 
Outer Blue Grass. The only factor which may hold this subdi- 
vision in check is the fact, that for the establishment of agri- 
cultural estates of considerable areal extent, few if any other 
sections of the United States present so attractive a setting, this 
being particularly true of the Inner Blue Grass. 

In the Blue Grass, the number of acres of improved land 
per farm, the percentage of land in farms improved, and the 
percentage of land in farms are all above the state average. 
In 1920, for example, 76.4% of the land surface in the Blue 
Grass was improved as against a state average of 54.3%, and 
of the land in farms, 82% was improved as compared with a 
state average of 64.7%. This same condition has existed for 
the past four decades. This relationship between total land 
surface and the percentage of land improved indicates the 
agricultural desirability of the Blue Grass by comparison with 
other portions of the state. 

During the past four decades, there has been a steady de- 
crease in the number of acres of improved land per farm ac- 
companying the decrease in the size of the farms, and since 
1900, the percentage of the land in farms improved has de- 
creased as well. 

In the counties of the Inner Blue Grass, however, the per- 
centage of land in farms improved has increased rather than 
decreased and the same is true in lesser degree in the Outer 
Blue Grass counties. Bourbon, Fayette and Woodford, typical 
Inner Blue Grass counties, show increases of 5.9%, 18% and 3% 
respectively in the percentage of the land in farms improved 
during the period 1900-1920. Some of the counties of the Inner 
Blue Grass show a slight loss, as Jessamine County with a loss 
of 1.2%, during the same period, but these small losses are 
more than compensated for by gains in other counties. There 
can, however, be very slight gain in the future in the percent- 
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age of land in farms improved in the Inner Blue Grass, as such 
a high percentage of all the land in farms is improved at pres- 


IMPROVED LAND IN FARMS—i890-1920. AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
ACRES PER FARM 


Counties 1896 1900 1910 1920 
ATCT SON Ses eae Po 102 (79)! 93:0 (83) 78.7 (74)|779 (71.8) 
SOOM Ce a a es 99 (89)| 93.4 (92)| 94.6 (90)|82.6 (84.5) 
HLT OTe os ee ee eee ee 162 (95)| 129.4 (89)| 136.0 (96)|95.0 (94.9) 
Oyler wee Se 146 (81)| 124.4 (73)| 97.4 (78)|79.8 (78.3) 
PECK ene stent 1g 2s TD 66 (98)| 74.2 (88)| 64.5 (95)|67.8 (71.7) 
Camphelt gress. ne a 36 (89)| 52.4 (87)|) 56.3 (87)|57.8 (79.4) 
Carroll iets 2a see SS 84 (82)| 74.4 (84)| 68.8 (82)|72.0 (75.9) 
lar Kagem ae ce eh Bk 123 (85)| 107.1 (84)] 98.9 (91)/93.3 (83.9) 
TEV LCC pe ee ee 159 (93)| 143.7 (78)| 117.8 (92)/81.1 (96.0) 
Niigeh Wee ee ee ee ee 86 (83)| 77.4 (85)| 73.2 (84)|67.4 (79.5) 
Aree eye Taos Se ee eee ee 96 (88)| 79.1 (90)| 75.4 eae (86.3) 
Garrard eee eS! 121 (81)| 99.1 (87): 69.0 (87)|66.9 (86.5) 
ORE H Ou) + setae ees Ae ae ae 97 (84)| 75.3 (90); 81.5 (87)|75.2 (76.6) 
PLATS OMe teen eee ee as 91 (86)| 79.2 (87)| 74.0 (89)|72.0 (77.3) 
ET CUA TV penne es tas a 112 (84)| 82.6 (88); 76.5 (87)|68.8 (87.8) 
LORS TUT Cl mee ee eee es 109 (87)| 100.4 (89)| 77.7 (76)|65.4 (87.8) 
tin |. ee 70 (91)| 68.4 (91)] 66.4 (86)|61.9 (78.4) 
ia disanete = ee ee 108 (84)| 97.5 (85)| 69.1 (84)|71.8 (86.9) 
FINES (EN pee te eee 102 (93)| 90.8 (94)| 87.1 (94)/65.6 (90.8) 
NVEGT COT ye eas ern eee 100 (82)| 94.8 (88)| 88.6 (83)|71.6 (88.9) 
MOntSOMery 2.22: ceccenccceezac--s 116 (81)| 107.7 (78); 85.2 (80)|79.7 (82.3) 
INGen OLAS eee 94 (92)| 73.0 (88)|} 62.7 (87)|62.8 (85.8) 
COwele te Pee ook gee 97 (83)| 74.5 (88), 76.1 (87)|63.7 (83.7) 
Pendleton) 2 eee 77 (86)| 63.9 (95)! 75.2 (91)|74.3 (72.6) 
VEN SUAYST S(O) lo wh ite ree ae 70 (86)! 60.6 (91)| 70.2 (91)|60.9 (76.9) 
(SY 0) de eek eS Oa RP ne 116 (88)| 96.9 (91)| 97.4 (92)|80.8 (87.3) 
Sr avon cay acts oe cee, Seneca ee! 146 (79)| 117.2 (87)| 103.8 (90)|88.2 (88.0) 
Sierl CC te kee eee eee 132 (75)|108.0 (80)| 86.3 (78)|76.6 (76.8) 
Washinton ceeesesces eee 107 (81)| 91.5 (83)}) 87.1 (81)|75.5 (75.3) 
WiGO CL ORC ene eee es 161 (89)| 112.7 (85)|107.1 (87)|83.5 (88) 
| | 
Average for the Blue Grass| 106.83(80)| 90.41(92)| 83.43(87)|74.36(82) 
| | | 
Average for the State........ 65.9 (55.2) mer 55.3 (64.6)|51.6 (64.7) 
| 


Figures in parenthesis after number of acres per farm indicate 


the per cent of the land in the farm improved. 
(Data from U. S. Census.) 
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ent. For example, in Fayette County, the percentage rises to 
96%, and in Bourbon County, to 95%, Similarly, little addition 
to the percentage of land in farms improved may be expected 
in the Outer Blue Grass. Shelby and Henry counties, typical 
Outer Blue Grass counties, show practically no change in the 
percentage of land in farms improved during the past twenty 
years, and the percentage is already so high (88% for Shelby 
County and 87.1% for Henry County) that little further addi- 
tion can be expected. 

The decrease in the percentage of land in farms improved, 
which has occurred since 1900, has been confined almost en- 
tirely to the Eden Shale Belt, but the loss there has been suffi- 
cient to offset the gains in the Inner and Outer Blue Grass. In 
Pendleton County, during this period, the percentage of land in 
farms improved dropped from 95% to 72.6% ; in Grant County, 
from 90% to 76.6% ; and in Owen County, from 74.5% to 63.7%. 
These are three typical Eden Shale Belt counties. No county 
in the Eden Shale Belt showed a gain during this period. This 
decrease in the percentage of land in farms improved will con- 
tinue for some time as fields damaged by erosion pass out of 
agricultural use and revert to forest. There are at present few 
slopes to clear to offset this loss, consequently it will be increas- 
ingly greater for a number of years, but thereafter, losses will 
become smaller until a final condition of equilibrium is reached, 
after which the percentage of land in farms improved will re- 
main approximately constant. 


The rise of land prices in Kentucky has been similar to 
that in other portions of the United States, although not quite 
so marked. Between 1850 and 1890, the average price of farm 
land in Kentucky increased $10.17 per acre or 76%, but be- 
tween 1900 and 1920, the increase amounted to $43.01 per acre 
or 247%. During the same period, in seven counties of the cen- 
tral Blue Grass, land increased $156.99 per acre in price, an in- 
crease of nearly 340%. (5) This rapid increase was occasioned 
by the increase in price of all agricultural commodities, but 
particularly by the high price of white burley tobacco. 

The following tabulations indicate the great. amount of 
land which was transferred during the period of agricultural 
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boom, the average selling price of the land, and the range in 
price per acre of farm land in seven of the better agricultural 


counties of the Blue Grass. 


The value per acre also roughly 


reflects the relative desirability of the average farm of each 


of these seven 


counties. 


NUMBER OF FARM SALES 


Counties 1918 

BOUT DOT eee eee ne 243 
(CUE Hig eee ee oe NT ns ee ee 258 
IDEA nvew £ Ae e Shee aoe 312 
JeEssamineae ys tess FL 196 
Wiesner ee eS 461 
COL Lee een tease 6 ce ai7/ 
WV OOCLOTG. xs ge 179 

HO tales. Berek 5 Co. J 1,986 


UH) 1920 
257 306 
285 458 
440 525 
149 200 
378 545 
383 402 
326 353 

2,218 2,789 


Data from offices of county clerks of the seven counties. 


(Data from Bull. No. 240, 


Ky.-Agr. Exp. 


Station.) 


AVERAGE SELLING PRICE OF FARM LAND WITH IMPROVE- 
MENTS. TOTAL OF 930 SALES 


1917 1918 1919 1920 
n me n ne n v 2 @ 
co] 5 Hy o +3) tH 
County BE 2g Se og 82 9g 3 9g 
-o sh oO maw -O mh oO ay 
oo (9b) ow (asd) ow oo ow ao 
| A Ay ZG > Ay Zr eae vse pay 
OULD OM ae | 15| $163.35] 26; $180.90) 44] $250.15} 42) $332.28 
CONST op amet a eared ae 1| 112.42 7| 178.19; 40, 267.14) 52) 272.45 
Wa Vette geese 11) 195.50) 47: 199.50] 189] 306.757 48] 380.00 
Jessamine .......- 4{ 120.30) 11) 152.85) 43; 242.41) 66] 244.46 
Madison 22 ---- 2| 149.68] 14] 122.00] 32] 143.79] 42) 176.86 
SCOU ee ea 2| 167.91 30, 162.18] 42) 248.95) 28) 245.64 
Woodford .......-.-- 3 164.92) 17| 192.50! 47| 222.09] 75] 251.08 
| | 
| | 
Average value 38} $170.50} 152 ans aH Vee dae =| $288.60 
Per cent of increase over | 
Ol Ta DPLC Come eee een) 10.6% 53.3% | 69.2% 


(Data from Bull. No. 240, Ky. Agr. Exp. Station.) 
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RANGE IN PRICE PER ACRE OF FARM LAND 


1918 1919 1920 
any Ze Se 
7 iS iS fa 
Value Per Acre 33 BE 33 BE 33 Be 
Seed ead Poee rm cre Pasian th ce 
Zoey uo Zi awa) Af mee) 
| 
Wd ere G1 0 0 eee eer ee ee ee 18] 12.0 18 4.8 15 4.2 
$100—under $200 ............-...--.... el]  2eiy 64, 17.2 69} 19.2 
$200—under $300 -......2200020.2.. | 46| 30.7 135) 36.2 101| 28.2 
$300—under $400) 22-222 cj eel les 91) 24.4 87| 24.2 
$400—under $500 .......22.2000..... 2, eS 36 9.7 53| 14.8 
$500—under ‘$600 ‘2.2.0.2... 14 3.8 18| 5.0 
$600—under $700 —.........2222222----- 9 FAH 10 2.8 
$700—under $800 -........220...22222. 2 5 3 8 
SHO) GWAC! ONMEIE cases ceceencne ies neoeinee 4 1.0 3 8 
TO tal G2 Ries aoe ne eee ee 150; 100.0 373| 100.0 a 100.0 
| 


(Data from Bull. No. 240, Ky, Agr. Exp. Station.) 


Not only did land prices increase in the Inner Blue Grass, 
but corresponding increases occurred in the Eden Shale Belt 
and in the Outer Blue Grass as well. In the Eden Shale Belt, 
the percentage increase in land price between 1910-1920 was 
frequently as great as in the areas of more agricultural prom- 
ise, the Inner and Outer Blue Grass, though the actual increase 
per acre expressed in dollars was less. The explanation com- 
monly advanced to account for the great increase in the price 
of land which occurred between 1910 and 1920 is that the high 
price of farm products, and particularly of tobacco, justified 
the high prices paid. Cash and share rentals from farms dur- 
ing this period warranted this assumption ag the average rate 
of return on the high priced land was satisfactory. Agricul- 
ture, however, during this period was exceptionally profitable 
so that when profits for the period were used as a basis for de- 
termining land values, overpricing of the land occurred. 
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RATES OF INTEREST RECEIVED ON CAPITAL INVESTED IN 
FARMS—1919 


Share 1919 _ Gash 1919 


a= i Os 3 u Op 
Interest on Capital 5 Qn Be ® ioe ==) 
eae ark RA Ngee ea 
CM ieee ee so eee So) es 
Z < thd | do, A <q <aMq | <a, 
| 
Under 3 per cent ...... 3| $1,400} $3.23} 1.18] 13] $1,376] $5.69] 2.29 


3 per cent—under 6 6; 2,503] 13.05 3.60| 20} 3,909 9.04 
6 per cent—under 9) 21] 7,195) 20-16) 7.8 8! 5,602| 19.59] 7.82 
9 per cent—under 12) 21| 5,977) 22.55) 10.02 
d2eper cent—under 15) 10) 7734) 35.15) 13.65 1) 2.500) 31.25 
15 per cent—under 18 So} w2i3} 31-99) 15.65 Ue ST A S05 29 
18 per cent—under 21 4| 3,421) 39.32] 19.45 
3 
4 


= 
S 
oe 


i 
bo 
oO 


21 per cent—under 24 3,843] 26.87] 22.66 
Oyvers24 per cent 22.2 7,331| 15.00] 35.17 


| | 
OG aS eee ee | 80] $6,088] $22.55) 9.44] 45] $3,250] $10.31| 4.42 
| | | 


(Data from Bull. No. 240, Ky, Agr. Exp. Station.) 


The increase in the price of white burley tobacco was the 
most outstanding of the price increases for the agricultural 
products of the area. In 1913, white burley tobacco brought 
12.315 cents per pound; in 1919, the average price was 45.48 
cents per pound, an increase of 269%. Production costs did 
not increase correspondingly, hence profits in growing tobacco 
were great and land prices increased to correspond. 


LAND VALUES PER ACRE—1900-1920 
Percentage of Increase in Values by Decades 


Actual 
Counties 1900 | 1910 1920 Hae pee 1910-20 |Increase 
anh % 1900-20 

| | 
FATICeE SOT gees $12.37] $22.07) $62.06 qe |) all $39.99 
BOON CN eae | 29.60 36.91 64.65 24 75 27.74 
BOurbOne 22 60.10} 88.94) 236.14 48 165 ele) 
Oyen es ee 33.64 55.83| 121.36 65 117 65.53 
Iptacken ae. | 22.86 32.25| 76.94! 41 | 138 44.69 
Gampbell) 22-2 34.28 38.56 56.02 12 | 47 | 17.46 
Carroll Me ees 20.92 30.99 57.57 48 85 26.58 
(QiieW Rie we eee aes 42.18 69.40| 147.82 64 | 113 | 78.42 
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LAND VALUES PER ACRE—1900-1920—Cont’d 


Actual 
Counties 1900 1910 1920 1900-10 | 1910-20 | Increase 
% % 1900-20 
| | | | 
Payette | 67.26] 106.98] 257.00 59 140 150.02 
Bye ra) Kel 1 1) ee Dee Bayi 78.53 52 ase 45.42 
Gallatinga=eee | 20.22 26.50] 53.15 31 100 26.65 
Garrard eee 21.91 50.84| 121.18 132 138 70.34 
(Grantee ee 18.88 Petal 52.91 36 105 | 27.20 
ai SO 23.61 44°60\. 115.80 88 159 71.20 
JERNOUR? © ae ane: » D2eser 37.09 85.15 66 129 48.06 
Jessamine —.......... | 39.60) 68.03 170.68 74 150 102.65 
Kenton ae 34.60 38.10 74.18 10 94 34.08 
Madison 23.20 41.62] 95.09 | 128 53.47 
INE RSOyey ~ Seee a ee | 43.92 62.30! 125.46 41 101 63.16 
Wer Cees ne ee 23.44 41.94) 101.37 78 141 60.43 
Montgomery  ...... 34.28 56.07 140.26 65 147 83.49 
INiChio!l ase 27.00 50.89 120.92 88 ily if 70.03 
Owens cee ees | 21.49 21.98 48.28 2 119 26.30 
Pendleton =... 16.67 19.92 56.29 18 182 36.37 
VODERESOM peeeereeee 15.81 31.82 79.02 101 148 47.20 
| 
S COU erect wees 35.86 56.28) 1385.58 56 140 79.25 
Shell yan eee 30.54 50.75| 123.83 65 144 73.18 
SPen Cera == 14.28 29.25 70.58 i104 141 41.33 
Washington ....... 14.39 30.90 67.12 114 117 36.22 
NVViGOCOr Carne 45.74 75.24, 180.60 64 140 105.36 
| 
Average for the 
Blue Grass ....| $29.08] $45.84) $105.84 57.6 130.8 
| | 
State average .... $13.24 $21.83 $48.62 64 122 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 


Factors other than the high prices for agricultural products 
which contributed in greater or lesser degree to the increase in 
the price of land were: (1) Inflation of the currency; (2) Land 
speculation; (3) The buying of land by individuals who had 
secured money elsewhere, as in Hastern Kentucky, with the 
opening up of oil and gas fields and coal lands. The people 
of the eastern counties of the state have always regarded the 
Blue Grass as a highly desirable area, hence with the acquisi- 
tion of money, many invested in Blue Grass land. 
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With the collapse of the agricultural boom, purchasers of 
land at the peak of high prices became financially embarassed. 
It is estimated by bankers and others in a position to form an 
accurate estimate of the situation, that at least 50% of those 
who bought land just prior to 1920 are in financial difficulties, 
as well as approximately 90% of those who purchased in 
1920. (6.) 

In some cases, the purchasers, unable to meet the interest 
charges on the deferred payments, voluntarily deeded the 
farms back to the original owners. Often an extension of time 
was allowed on the deferred payments in case the interest pay- 
ments were met. A few purchasers endeavored to sell their 
farms to meet their financial obligations, but such sales gener- 
ally failed to raise enough to liquidate the indebtedness. 

Several years will probably elapse before it is possible to 
evaluate fully the results of the land boom. Whether the ma- 
jority of the farmers will be able to pay off their indebtedness 
will depend largely upon the prices which agricultural prod- 
ucts bring during the next few years. At present, however, the 
area is experiencing the bad effects of the inflation of land prices 
which resulted in major part from a belief in the permanancy of 
high prices for the agricultural products of the area. 


TENANCY 

In 1900 and prior to that date, tenancy in the Blue Grass 
did not exceed the state average appreciably, but since then, 
tenancy has increased rapidly, especially in the better agricul- 
tural areas. In 1920, the average for the Blue Grass was 40.4% 
as against a state average of 33.4%. This is what would nor- 
mally be expected in view of the high agricultural desirability 
of the Blue Grass. 

Many of the tenants in the Blue Grass are 
agricultural laborers who receive as their pay a portion of the 
tobacco crop. The cropper is not necessarily resident on the 
land which he works. The great increase in the area given 
over to tobacco has resulted in the rapid increase in tenancy 
shown in census statistics. 


‘ ? 


‘eroppers,’ 


(Ge 18h Ce Lie 
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OWNERSHIP OF THE LAND 
Number of Farms Worked by Tenants 


Counties 1900 | 1910 1920 
} 
| 

ISTIC eS Ol eee en 266 (21.2) 493 531(32.2) 
BOON Oe Meee ae 467(29.8) 523 742 (40.5) 
‘BOUnDOn teeta eee 596 (44.2) 670 1,074 (56.9) 
HBO) eee Lees dee A tees eae! 221 (25.2) 308 544 (39.0) 
HBT a CIICM ose hoe ae 699 (40.8) 836 770 (42.5) 
Campbell ae ee eee 438 (27.0) 351 300 (21.1) 
Carroll een ee ee 650 (51.8) 599 568 (52.3) 
(Carr Ki Ae Site A te eta 402 (29.2) 573 703 (42.5) 
Havetteto a. ee eee 554(40.3) 660 1,073 (54.2) 
Cre: KT Teens ae ee ere 601 (36.0) 626 812 (43.2) 
Gralla tin ees cca ee 354 (44.4) 352 351(43.8) 
Garrard ee a ae 329 (25.1) 626 660 (34.2) 
GRAIN mart eeeee ee Or ieee a 658 (32.0) 504 672 (32.4) 
Tar GIS O Nie eee eee eee 816 (33.2) 1,011 949 (39.2) 
Gn TySee ee el ee eer 892 (41.9) 1,056 1,180 (45.8) 
J@SSAmin Gewese eee 283 (28.7) 483 770 (50.2) 
IGnton ete See 417 (30.0) 293 352 (26.4) 
IM eyo Wieyey la ee ne 694 (25.2) 1,437 1,274 (35.8) 
IMS ON eee ee 586 (37.2) 627 1,141 (52/1) 
INCOR CC Tat 25 eae a2 cutee Aaa 380 (23.9) 378 | 637 (30.8) 
WOVOUERONTNET A eee 384 (31.4) 496 480 (32.5) 
INAIOOCIES: ipcec an mcelosto eee 472 (28.8) 606 807 (42.4) 
Owen cet ee eee ee 1,077 (38.9) 1,118 1,102 (40.3) 
Pendleton = 822 (33.1) 685 724 (381.1) 
RODEEESOn ea ee ee 350 (385.7) 314 385 (38.8) 
SCOtt Mee cea ar ete ie 824 (42.8) 815 891(40.8) 
Shel b Vintec ene Se eee 576 (28.8) 864 1,245 (46.0) 
SMenCere —- weewees Ae eed 388 (35.8) 574 727 (47.9) 
AVV jas ISG O10) eee eee ee 469 (22.8) 404 710 (28.4) 
AWVOOCBIONRC| oo eee ee 510 (48.4) 601 775 (57.4) 
NOta Smee. en cee ee 16,175 (33.5) 18,883 22,949 (40.7) 

| 

Percentage of farms in 

BlucwGrassua ee 33.5% 36.2% 40.7% 

| | 

Average percentage for 

thesstaten ses eee 32.8% 33.9% 33.4% 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate the percentage of the total number 
of farms operated by tenants, 


(Data from U. S, Census.) 
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As a class, tenants are not becoming land owning farmers 
to any considerable extent. This is in part a result of the high 
prices land commands which does not make the acquisition of 
a farm a possibility without considerable capital. Since the 
collapse of the land boom, the low prices for tobacco and other 
agricultural products have also had a deterrent effect upon the 
acquisition of farms by tenants, as the rental on the land is 
less than the interest charge which would be incurred by bor- 
rowing money to purchase. 

The rate of increase in tenancy has been far from uniform 
in the three sub-regions of the Blue Grass. In the Eden Shale 
Belt, the number of tentants has increased little if any during 
the past two decades and the actual percentage of tenancy has 
also remained almost stationary during the same period in 
practically all the counties of this sub-region. In Pendleton 
County, for example, tenants have decreased in number and the 
percentage of tenancy has also decreased, dropping from 33.1% 
to 31.1%, between 1900 and 1920. In other typical counties in 
the Eden Shale Belt, as Owen and Grant counties, both the num- 
ber of tenants and the percentage of tenancy have changed but 
little during the two decades terminating in 1920. Decreasing 
productivity resulting from the cultivation of too steep slopes 
has led te this condition in the Eden Shale Belt. Tobacco is 
one of the principal crops raised by tenant farmers, as it gives 
a high money return per acre and is a cash crop, but inasmuch 
as it is a crop involving clean cultivation and is very exhaust- 
ing to the soil, its excessive cultivation in the hilly Eden Shale 
Belt adds rapidly to the area of abandoned fields. Indications 
are that a decrease in tenancy will occur as soil erosion causes 
still further abandonment of the steeper slopes to forest 
growth. 

In the counties of the Outer Blue Grass, both the number 
of tenants and the percentage of tenancy increased steadily 
during the two decades ending in 1920. In Shelby County, 
which is typical of this sub-region, tenants more than doubled 
in numbers and tenancy increased 17.4%. Similar, though 
smaller increases in both the number of tenants and the per- 
centage of tenancy, occurred in the other counties of the Outer 
Blue Grass. Topographic and soil conditions in this sub- -region 
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are such that a continuance of the tenant cropping system is an 
economic possibility, therefore a high percentage of tenancy 
will continue and some increase in tenancy may be expected. 

It is in the Inner Blue Grass, however, that tenancy has 
made the most rapid progress, the increases of this area, to- 
gether with the somewhat smaller ones of the Outer Blue Grass, 
offsetting any losses in the Eden Shale Belt and causing the 
ereat increase previously noted for the Blue Grass as a whole. 
In Fayette, Jessamine and Woodford counties, representative 
Inner Blue Grass counties, tenants practically doubled in num- 
ber between 1900 and 1920 and the percentage increase was 
also very great, in Jessamine County reaching 21.5%. In this 
area, as in the Outer Blue Grass, fertile soils and gently rolling 
topography create conditions favorable for the development of 
tenancy, hence a continuation of a high percentage of tenancy 
may be expected for the future. 


Crop PrRopuCcTION 


In marked contrast to conditions in many other portions of 
Kentucky, the permanence of agriculture and the continued 
productivity of the land are salient characteristics of the Blue 
Grass. Only in the Eden Shale Belt has the use of the land 
varied considerably over relatively short periods of time. In 
both the Inner and Outer Blue Grass, except in very limited 
areas of thin soils usually occuring in the more dissected por- 
tions adjoining the larger stream courses, the land has been 
used in crop production for many decades, cereals and tobacco 
alternating with pasture without apparent depletion of soil 
fertility or without the development of excessive slope wash. 
In the Eden Shale Belt, however, conditions are similar to those 
which exist in many other hilly portions of the state. Tem- 
porary agricultural use of slopes is followed by reversion to 
forest as erosion removes the thin soil cover and makes the area 
unsuitable for the production of crops. The consequence of 
this clearing and subsequent abandonment of fields as they 
pass out of use with the removal of soil by slope wash is that 
the changing boundary of farmed land and forest so character- 
istic in eastern Kentucky is duplicated in this area. Along the 
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creeks, farms are linear in character with changing boundaries ; 
on the ridgetops, they are likewise fringed by the encroaching 
forest which repossesses the abandoned fields. 

In both the Inner and Outer Blue Grass, the percentage of 
the improved land in crops, as listed in census returns, presents 
an essentally correct picture of conditions. In the Eden Shale 
Belt, however, a somewhat larger fraction of the land, which 
may properly be classed as improved, is in crops than is shown 
by census returns, as abandoned fields which may afford scanty 
pasture, while in the process of reversion to forest, are listed 
as improved land until the forest takes possession fully. 

By contrast with many other portions of Kentucky, the 
Blue Grass is a commercial producer of agricultural commod- 
ities, particularly tobacco and animal products, the latter in- 
dustry being based upon excellent pasturage and a surplus pro- 
duction of corn on farms which contain a larger acreage of 
cultivable and improved land than in those areas in which self 
sufficiency is the major objective in rural economy. Contribut- 
ing to the position which the Blue Grass occupies as a commer- 
cial producer are the location of the area, its ease of accessi- 
bility by rail from important consuming areas and the excellent 
internal communication enjoyed on account of the many miles 
of fine limestone pikes and paved highways. This and the 
other conditions enumerated above are in turn related to and 
in part the result of favorable topographic conditions. 

Soils vary from the fertile chocolate colored silt loams of 
most portions of the Inner Blue Grass to the stony clays, rela- 
tively infertile and yellow in color, of the Eden Shale Belt ; and 
considerable areas of fertile alluvium border the courses of the 
larger streams. In spite of this rather wide variation in soils, 
the major crops are confined neither to definite soil types nor 
to any particular type of topography. (See Pls. 1X, XXII, 
XXIV, and XXV). The more level areas tend to greater per- 
manence of agricultural use and the more fertile soils yield 
more abundantly, but the same major crops are raised through- 
out the Blue Grass. Differences in agricultural practice and 
results are confined to an occasional change in the minor 
crops and the relative position which a given crop occupies 
in the farm economy, together with variation in yield. Steep 
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slopes tend to eliminate the small grains, which are minor 
crops, but it is topography rather than the physical character or 
the chemical composition of the soil which thus restricts the 
use of the land and alters the cropping practice. 


Temperature conditions are sufficiently uniform so that 
only minor differences in the agricultural economy result there- 
from. All portions of the Blue Grass have a normal growing 
season of at least 180 days, (7) which is a period of sufficient 
length to insure satisfactory maturing of the crops grown in the 
area, except in limited sections of deficient air drainage. In 
general, the risk of destruction of crops by frost is less in Ken- 
tucky than in states further north and south (8). This results 
from the fact that the growing season is of sufficient length so 
that it is possible to plant the staple crops after the danger from 
spring frosts has passed and these crops mature or are harvested 
before the killing frosts of the fall. In occasional years, favor- 
able springs induce early planting or late springs may delay 
planting so that the risk of damage by frost is increased, but 
this is not a common occurrence. Crops normally mature long 
before the first frosts in the fall so that the stimulus of ap- 
proaching cold weather is lost, though it is probable that the 
dry weather which prevails in the late summer and early fall 
has the same effect upon fruiting habits and crop yields as does 
the cold of higher latitudes. 

Summer days are hot, temperatures of 108° being known 
and days are generally clear during the late growing and fruit- 
ing season. Prolonged cold weather is uncommon, though min- 
imum temperatures 28° below 0° occasionally occur. 

Warm, moisture laden winds, prevailingly from the south 
and southwest, bring from 42 to 60 inches of rainfall which 
is usually well distributed throughout the year. The maxi- 
mum precipitation normally occurs during the growing sea- 
son of spring and early summer; the minimum usually oe- 
curs during the fruiting and harvesting season in the early fall. 
(9) This distribution of maximum and minimum precipitation is 
extremely favorable for agriculture. Snow comprises only a 
small fraction of the precipitation, on an average less than 5% 
of the total, a very small amount. As few crops are fall 
planted, winter snow is relatively unimportant except as ab- 
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sorbed by the soil and stored up for the use of plants during 
the growing season. 

Winds of destructive violence are infrequent and crops are 
seldom damaged or yields decreased from that cause. 

The highly fertile soils which are characteristic over the 
larger fraction of the Blue Grass, the abundant and well dis- 
tributed precipitation, the high relative humidity, and the gen- 
eral freedom from destructive frosts and violent winds are all 
important factors in explaining the position which agriculture 
occupies in the Blue Grass. 


CEREALS 

Corn is the most important cereal crop in the Blue Grass, 
being grown much more extensively than the small grains such 
as wheat, oats, rye, and barley. In 1919, corn constituted 78% 
of the total cereal crop expressed in bushels. Although corn 
occupies such an important position in the agricultural econ- 
omy of the Blue Grass, it comprises a somewhat smaller per- 
centage of the total cereal production of the area than for that 
of the state as a whole and it is a much less important crop 
relative to total production than in eastern Kentucky or other 
portions of the state of comparable topographic conditions. 

Within the Blue Grass, the relative importance of corn 
among the cereal crops varies considerably. In both the Inner 
and Outer Blue Grass, the small grains occupy a more impor- 
tant position than they do in the Eden Shale Belt. In a typical 
Inner Blue Grass county such as Fayette, corn constituted only 
71% of the total 1919 cereal production expressed in bushels 
whereas in Owen, Grant and Pendleton counties, which le in 
major portion of the Eden Shale Belt, corn accounted for 84%, 
81% and 82% respectively of the cereal crops of those counties 
in 1919. This difference in the relative importance of the corn 
crop is related to topographic conditions, the steeper slopes of 
the Eden Shale Belt not being suited to small grain production 
although corn can be grown on such slopes during their period 
of use in crop production. 

The important place which corn holds in the agricultural 
economy of the Blue Grass and the consequent growth of the 
crop under a considerable variety of topographic and soil con- 
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ditions results in appreciable differences in yields in the sub- 
regions. These differences appear in the following tabulation 
of yields for typical counties in each of the three sub-regions 
of the Blue Grass and are shown graphieally in Fig. 4. 
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Hig. 4. Distribution of Corn in the Blue Grass. 


In the Eden Shale Belt, corn is grown on the level ridge 
tops, on the bottoms which flank the larger streams (See PI. 
VIIT), and on hillsides which are in temporary agricultural 
use. (See Pls. VII and [X.) In none of these aréas; except on 
the bottoms, are soils good and on the hillsides they are not 
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only infertile but often thin as well. In consequence, yields in 
this sub-region are poor and slightly below the state average 
(22.2 bushels per acre in 1919) and much below the average for 


CORN PRODUCTION—1919 
In Typical Counties of the Three Sub-regions of the Blue Grass 


ahah vit Yield Per 
ota ie er Sq. Mi. 
Counties ao Crop in Acre in of Land 
Bushels Bushels | Surface in 
Bushels 
Typical Inner Blue Grass | | 
Counties 
Mavettog eames ere a 25,386 944,667 37.2 SIL 
VESSanine joes. i 16,791 538,864 32.0 3,132.9 
Wioodford \ s24275- =. 15,744 516,499 32.8 2,648.7 
Typical Eden Shale Belt 
Counties 
eran byes se cree Se 12,726 227,676 17.8 862.4 
Owen pee eset tes ; 16,989 352,848 20.7 961.4 
Pendleton. oe 14,858 255,679 a2 916.4 
i } 
Typical Outer Blue Grass 
Counties 
EL Cir yen 2 | 20,608 563,302 27.3 1,869.0 
Selb yee eee ee Bee 32,246 831,276 25.7 1,946.7 
Vie Gasotipeeas ee ee ce Ae 48,122 |1,592,904 Boel By OGG) 
| 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 


the Blue Grass. Typical counties in the Eden Shale Belt show 
average yields only slightly in excess of 50% of the average 
yields for the Inner Blue Grass where both topographic condi- 
tions and fertile soils insure good crops of corn. Yields of corn 
in the Outer Blue Grass almost equal those of the area ot 
outcrop of Lexington and Cynthiana iimestones, the Inner Blue 
Grass. 

Corn justifies itself as a crop on the basis of yields in most 
portions of the Blue Grass, though it is true to some extent in 
this area as elsewhere in Kentucky that inherited traditions of 
agriculture are in part responsible for the important position 
which corn holds in the cropping system. ‘This is especially 
noticeable in the more hilly portions cf the Eden Shale Belt 
where the preservation of pioneer conditions is most marked. 
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In these hilly counties, the fact that corn gives maximum 
yields with careless cultivation, together with the general util- 
ity of the grain and its ease of storage, have had a very definite 
effect in determining the position of corn in the agricultural 
economy. 

In the Blue Grass, optimum climatic conditions for small 
grain production do not exist, whereas corn grows luxuriantly 
and yields abundantly wherever soils are good and topographie 
conditions allow agriculture. 

Corn will continue to be the most important cereal crop in 
the Blue Grass, but the relative position which it occupies in 
the economy of the area and the relative production of the 
various sub-regions have been changing during the past two 
decades and further changes will occur. In both the Inner 
and Outer Blue Grass, where the permanancy of agriculture in 
the areas under cultivation is assured by climate, topography 
and fertile soils, neither the acreage in corn nor the total yields 
have varied in a startling manner, but in the Eden Shale Belt, 
total yields have dropped over 50% during the past twenty 
years. This has resulted from a decrease in the area of im- 
proved land, decreased yields with lessening of soil fertility, 
and increased emphasis on other crops, particularly tobacco. 
The most significant cause for the decrease, which seems to be 
permanent, is the decrease in the area of land susceptible of 
cultivation with profit. 

None of the small grains occupies an important position in 
the farm economy of the Blue Grass. The lesser labor require- 
ment of wheat, oats, rye, and barley is not a factor in enabling 
them to replace corn in view of the favorable climatic condi- 
tions for the growth of corn and its greater per acre yield. The 
small grains are grown, not because of the direct financial re- 
turn which may be secured by their cultivation, but as a part 
of a crop rotation or to enable the farmer to distribute his 
work advantageously. In some cases, the small grains, and 
this is particularly true of wheat and oats, may be grown in an 
attempt at self sufficiency on the part of the farmer. 


Of the small grains, wheat is produced in greatest volume, 
normally comprising approximately 75% of the total small 
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grain production of the area. The wheat acreage is distributed 
rather unevenly and yields also vary greatly as shown in the 
accompanying tabulation. In areas of favorable topography 


WHEAT PRODUCTION—1919, IN TYPICAL COUNTIES OF THE 
THREE SUB-REGIONS OF THE BLUE GRASS 


Total Yield Per ipa 
Acreage | Crop in | Acre in eens 
in Wheat | Bushels | Bushels face, 
Bushels 
Typical Inner Blue Grass | ! 
Counties 
RAyvetieme oe ee ee 20,074 330,391 16.4 1,228.2 
Jessamine eres jes 15,361 245,508 15.9 1,427.3 
WO0dtord pee 14,525 219,413 15.1 1,125.1 
Typical Eden Shale Belt | | 
Counties 
Grant pees eee aoe? 2,903 37,761 13.0 143.0 
ON ET eS ans tale Ure 9d 3,854 45,781 11.8 124.4 
Pendleton wees-.- ee | 3,028 36,800 2 131.9 
Typical Outer Blue Grass 
Counties 
Ten Type ee 8d 6,383 122,566 19.2 404.5 
Shelby ge: ase | 20,887 250,744 | 12.0 587.2 
Madison: - 7 oo. 10,536 141,046 | 13.3 316.2 
| | 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 


and diversified farming, as the Inner and Outer Blue Grass, 
wheat is grown and used locally, but in the hilly Eden Shale 
Belt, yields are low and it becomes unimportant as a crop. 

Next in importance among the minor cereals is the oats 
crop, which comiprises approximately 20% of the total small 
grain production. Climatic conditions are not favorable for 
growing oats, and in the Eden Shale Belt, topography also im- 
poses a handicap on production. In spite of these facts, crop 
rotations and the use of oats as stock feed induce the growing 
of limited acreages of this cereal. Yields per acre are low, this 
being particularly true in the Eden Shale Belt counties where 
yields per square mile of land surface are also lowest. The de- 
erease in the fruiting habit, associated with production on the 
southern margin of the area of commercial production, insures 
the oats crop a subordinate position in the cropping system for 
the future, comparable to that which it possesses today. 
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OATS PRODUCTION—1919, IN TYPICAL COUNTIES IN THE 
THREE SUB-REGIONS OF THE BLUE GRASS 


Yield Per 
Total Yield Per Sq. Mi. of 
Acreage Crop in | Acre in | Land Sur- 
in Oats Bushels | Bushels face, 
Bushels 
Typical Inner Blue Grass | 
Counties | 
ay ete aieecks tee eee 1,056 20,913 19.8 (tall 
Jessamine — s2.4...2...-..25..2- 1,004 19,122 19.0 ate Mi baa 
WV OOCSHOING) cose ce eee 320 7,650 23.9 39.2 
Typical Eden Shale Belt | 
Counties 
(QTAT Utes hea ee eee: 638 8,057 12.6 30.5 
OWED ee ee eae ee 1,234 17,547 14.2 47.8 
Pendleton eee 850 12,066 14.1 43.2 
Typical Outer Blue Grass | | 
Counties | 
Henry ser a oer ees | 1,637 23,933 14.6 78.9 
IVa Cit @ Tete ee eens 1,658 | 29,326 17.6 | 65.7 
Sire [b yaeerceses ee ee | 2,107 31,124 | 14.7 | 72.8 
| | 


(Data from U. §, Census.) 


Rye and barley are minor cereal crops, the total combined 
annual production for the Blue Grass being normally less than 
300,000 bushels (271,933 bu. in 1909 and 279,440 bu. in 1919). 
Of this amount, rye comprises from 65% to 80% ,of the total. 
Although the total for the two cereals has changed but little 
during the past twenty years, the barley crop is increasing and 
the rye crop is decreasing in importance, though still more im- 
portant than barley in most counties. Barley is most important 
as a crop in the Inner Blue Grass, Woodford County alone ae- 
counting for 38% of the total 1919 crop of the Blue Grass and 
Fayette County for 18%. The Inner Blue Grass produces ap- 
proximately 80% of the total Blue Grass production of barley 
and the amount is increasing. The balance is raised almost 
entirely in the Outer Blue Grass, the Eden Shale Belt produc- 
tion of barley being negligible. 

Rye is raised in every Blue Grass county, though produc- 
tion is relatively more important in the Outer Blue Grass and 
the Eden Shale Belt than in the Inner Blue Grass. = Highteen 
of the thirty Blue Grass counties showed a decline in rye pro- 
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BARLEY AND RYE PRODUCTION—1919, IN TYPICAL COUNTIES 
OF THE THREE SUB-REGIONS OF THE BLUE GRASS 


Rye Crop Barley 
Per Sq. T Crop in 
Total Hye! an of | meee | Sq. Mi. of 
Crop in Land Sur eee etal aay i 
pus! E ur-| Crop in | Land Sur- 
face in Bushels face in 
Bushels Bushels 
Typical Inner Blue Grass | 
Counties | 
IWAVELCCL pees eee es 5.534 24.9 Ui) -alalal V4.7 
Tess ain Cape ee ews 5,231 30.4 7,106 41.3 
WiOOdtOrd see | 3,908 20.0 40,186 206.0 
Typical Eden Shale Belt | 
Counties | 
(Grant eg a eee 4,813 18.2 None 
reported 
(Ohiigeiep «Ale eee a eee 3,558 9.6 193 0.5 
IRendletonie.- 2.5 7,792 27.8 | 184 0.6 
Typical Outer Blue Grass | 
Counties 
13 ey ahaa gl eee a ee ee eee | 18,024 59.4 120 0.4 
Shel pyan-so ee 12,815 30.0 1,569 36.7 
IMA GHS © Vieeeectn ree eee 8,497 55 1,814 4.0 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 


duction for the decade ending in 1920, practically all of the 
Inner Blue Grass counties participating in this decline. The 
accompanying tabulation shows the approximate relative im- 
portance of rye and barley in the sub-regions of the Blue Grass. 
The production of other small grains such as buckwheat is neg- 
ligible. 


TexTILE FIBERS 


Hemp was first grown in the Blue Grass near Danville 
about 1775 (10) and it has been raised on the alluvial soils and 
the silt loams of the Inner Blue Grass in varying amounts from 
that date down to the present. The peak of production was 
apparently reached about 1868; since that time production has 
declined to such an extent that hemp was not listed among the 
crops of Kentucky in the Fourteenth Census. At the present 
time, the crop is of very minor significance, its inclusion in this 
discussion of the crops of the area being prompted, not by its 
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present importance, but by its past significance in the agricul- 
tural economy of the Blue Grass and its effect in locating in- 
dustries which still persist, though supphes of hemp for these 
industries are today obtained in larger part from areas outside 
of Kentucky. 

Hemp growing in the Blue Grass has declined because the 
dark color resulting from over-retting, the coarse fiber, the 
excess of dirt, and the uneven quality of Kentucky hemp re- 
sulting from preparation of the fiber by hand labor, have not 
allowed the product to compete successfully with fibers pro- 
duced elsewhere and handled by machinery. Tobacco growing, 
however, has been successful with the type of labor available 
and without the introduction of machinery, hence tobacco has 
replaced hemp as the cash crop on land where hemp was form- 
erly grown, particularly in the Inner Blue Grass. Yields of 
hemp average over 1,000 pounds of fiber per acre, and when 
handled properly, it is one of the most profitable crops suited 
to the Blue Grass. In view of conditions in the area as regards 
the character of the labor supply, together with the generally 
profitable character of tobacco production, however, it is 


doubtful whether hemp will regain the important position it 
formerly held. 


Hay anp ForAGE Crops 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the Blue Grass 
which sets the area apart from other portions of Kentucky 
is the fact that fields out of use in the production of cultivated 
crops, are seeded and grass over the year following cropping of 
the land, this being true for all portions, though less so for the 
Eden Shale Belt than for the other sub-regions. In many por- 
tions of the state, the absence of pasture grasses suited to the 
soils results in the capture of fields not in use in crop produc- 
tion by sprouts and weeds, which causes the farms to present 
a very neglected, unattractive appearance. In both the Inner 
and Outer Blue Grass, the pastures, with their flocks of sheep or 
herds of cattle, create an impression of the agricultural area 
quite the reverse of that produced by the unused fields in the 
areas where sprouts and weeds take possession. 
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In addition to the large acreage in pastures, the Blue 
Grass leads all portions of the state in the production of hay 
crops, both in the amount of land devoted to their production 
and in the yield per acre. Although areally only 17.9% of the 


Plate XX. Baling hay in the Inner Blue Grass. Franklin County on the 
road to Versailles. 


state, the Blue Grass had 19.5 the acreage in clover, 76.5% of 
the acreage in alfalfa, and 27.9% of the acreage in| all tame hay 
crops for the state in 1919. Of the area in small grains cut, for 
torage, annual legumes, silage crops, corn for forage, kaffir, 
sorghum, and root crops for forage, the Blue Grass had 19.9% 
of the state total for 1919, but of the wild hay acreage only 1.38%. 

Production figures are correspondingly high for the area, 
as the fertile soils derived from limestones of high phosphatic 
content yield abundantly. The average production for the 
entire Blue Grass in tons per acre in 1919 for all tame grasses 
was 1.09 tons as against a state average of 1.03 tons. In the 
Inner Blue Grass counties, Fayette, Jessamine and Woodford, 
yields were 1.14 tons, 1.30 tons, and 1.24 tons per acre res- 
pectively in 1919 and yields were almost equally good in the 
same year in the Outer Blue Grass. Even typical Eden Shale 
Belt counties as Grant, Owen and Pendleton had yields of 1.09 
tons, 1.01 tons and 1.19 tons per acre respectively in 1919. The 
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average of the yields, even for this poorer section of the Blue 
Grass, were slightly above the average for the state. 

The relative importance of the pasturage in the sub-re- 
gions cannot be judged accurately by the relative number of 


HAY AND FORAGE CROPS—1919 


All Tame Veda ge ee 
Counties ee eae Grasses Grasses Gane 
@ cres 
one Acres Tons A Acres 
SCG 0a | 836 630 8,076 7,278 8| 15,075 
ISOONCms ees. | 527 LOZ 12 0325, 60.8) eee 18,681 
3. OUT Oi eeeeee | 758 183 8,436 RTA face ieee 18,914 
BOy1le ees sean TA47 124) beaor 6,698] 18 10,269 
Bracke 53 2,785 9,583 S/O ene 15,858 
Campbell =.= 540) 10,335) 14,043] 17,216 53| 18,808 
Garno LG se eee. Oe 326 wel 4,923 Steal) = eeeaceesten 9,740 
Clarke syn ees 932 84 6,103 S50 UDI eee 20,178 
Ma vett em es eee es 1,041 44 6,928 9G) eee ee | 11,600 
ipieenagbin: . be 1,609) 758 7,883] 9,599 21| _ 16,219 
| 
Gallatin jae 256 1,588 4,400) A899 tanec ne 10,364 
Garrard es Sle eres 4,028 4,141 LES LO;s35 
(GTN 4 Pewee see 342 S002) mae dele S774 |e); O 8) 5) | eeeeenneets 17,225 
Leyes OTe eee eee 423 1,972 12,146 12240 ,6llee eee 17,664 
Henrys ea 833 206 9,506 9,896 Hil L202 
Jessamine == | 524| 19 5,493 LAS ee eee 11,413 
Kenton aes 266 3,116 8,829 9,964 1| 14,465 
INTAVOHIBYOD, ceeds ec one 739| 126 6,896 8,978 19] 238,344 
INAS ON) eee eee 144 Ta), ss 8,857 3 23,785 
IMIORC OTN tees oeerees 2,493 989 8,836 8,881 241) 21,682 
Montgomery ........ | 432 53 5,719 5,335 18 14,249 
INIChOla Sane 413) 168 6,463 (Heh ay Ne ae ene 8,846 
Owen) 22 sso | 233 449) © 510,262]. 10;396)) ee 16,811 
Pendletoniy. ss 336 11,495 iipealalall  PAORSTAB)) © teas: 26,569 
RODeEKtSOn) en 18 568 2,416 PAPAS Sens 2,820 
SCOURS oars term 957 469| 10,697) 10,672 5) 14,971 
She lpy.tern.na ea | 1,683 4 G20 Cl G48 7) | eens 32,868 
PSHOXSIUCCTO enero 521 41 7,020 PANS IeI)  eeceen es 14,355 
Washington ........ | 1,037| SLO eS 1772 64.9) ene 18,859 
Woodtond == 1,349 189 4,284 Dyeeoly  ceeeeeee 11,454 
| 
| | 
Total for the | 
Blue Grass ...... 20,926] 43,014) 256,762) 280,724 393| 484,623 
| 
| | "eae 
State total .......... 107,266; 56,211) 917,720] 950,800|. 22,310]2,084,909 
| 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 
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acres in hay crops nor by the amount of hay eut, which will vary 
with acreage, yield, and the amount of stock kept on the farms. 
Most of the hay grown is fed on the farms, especially in the 
counties where much stock is kept, though some is baled and sold 
as a cash crop. Plate XX shows a relatively common sight in 
the Inner Blue Grass. 

The desirability of the Blue Grass for the production of 
forage crops is reflected in the name of the area and the fact 
that a native pasture grass of high desirability exists in the 
region has had much to do with the continued productivity of 
the land under use and the present cropping system and agri- 
cultural economy of the area. 

In addition to the use of Blue Grass as a pasture grass 
and for hay, the growing of the crop for seed is an important 
industry in the many Blue Grass counties, though production 
declined from a maximum of 1,500,000 bushels of seed in 1912 
1912 to 175,000 bushels in 1921, 


TOBACCO 

‘‘White Burley tobacco first made its appearance in the 
year 1864, near the village of Higginsport, Brown County, 
Ohio.’’ (12) The new variety, which was a ‘‘sport’’ and origi- 
nally considered valueless, rapidly gained favor with manutac- 
turers due to its high absorptive qualities. This characteristic 
gave enormous impetus to its cultivation as the new variety was 
particularly valuable in the manufacture of plug tobacco, which 
at that time was in great demand. Accompanying increasing 
production in the area of Ohio in which it originated, it was 
introduced into Kentucky, where production increased until it 
is now the leading cash crop in the Blue Grass. 

Burley tobacco is an air cured type and at the present time 
has a somewhat more diversified use than when first grown, be-ng 
utilized in the production of plug-cut smoking tobaccos, in the 
manufacture of cigarettes, and to the lesser extent, in chewing 
tobaccos. 

Kentucky produced one-third of the tobaceo crop of the 
United States in 1919 and normally raises more than one-fifth 
of the crop of the world. The position which the state holds 
among the more important producing areas in the United States 
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is shown in the accompanying tabulation. It will be noted that 
although North Carolina led in acreage, Kentucky was distinctly 
in the lead in yield and in the value of the production. 


TOBACCO—ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND TOTAL FARM VALUE 


1919 

States Acreage Production Farm Values 

Acres Pounds December 1 

Ren tu heyseee = eee eee 550,000 456,500,000 $174,383,000 
North Carolinas 554,000 310,240,000) 166,289,000 
IVA RET eee eee re ce ee 230,000 131,100,000 62,141,000 
Tennessee ==. 22.2 Se 110,000 88,000,000 22,088,000 
South’ Carolinage ss 135,000 81,000,000 18,468,000 
OIG te a oe ee 90,000 77,400,000 26,084,000 
\WANSKOOUSIDD), osteoma 48,000 60,960,000 13,533,000 
Penn Silvie eee 41,000 54,120,000 9,200,000 
Conn cehicuimee se 25,000 39,000,000} 18,057,000 
IimitedeS tatesie. es. 1,901,200| 1,389,458,000 542,547,000 

| | 
: } 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 


Of the total Kentucky production of 456,500,000 pounds 
of all types of tobaceo in 1919, the Blue Grass produced 172,- 
626,335 pounds or 37.7%. Not only does the area produce a 
large fraction of the state total but the production per square 
mile of improved land surface is also high, being 31,351 pounds 
for the Blue Grass as against a state average of 23,406 pounds 
in 1919. 

Both total production and production per square mile of 
improved land surface increased greatly during the two decades 
ending in 1919 as a result of increased demand and the accom- 
panying high prices. Although it would be possible to increase 
both acreage and yield in the Blue Grass, it is improbable that 
there will be any considerable permanent expansion of the area 
devoted to tobacco, both on account of the labor requirement of 
the crop and the fact that the law of diminishing returns will 
apply with decrease in fertility of the soil under excessive crop- 
ping in tobacco. 


The accompanying tabulations show that maximum yields 
per acre are obtained in the Inner Blue Grass, minimum yields 
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TOBACCO PRODUCTION 


IN THE BLUE GRASS 


n 
eB = Total Production in Pounds 
Gs as ile 
Counties a 80 a8 ; 
BS |S 641915 1909 | 1899 | 41889 
rte oO = ° 
mae lhas | 
Typical Inner | 
Blue Grass Cos. | 
Pavette ses! | 15,667) 1,107)17,358,339|7,155,087|6,339,690|2,638,272 
Jessamine ...... | 6,304 878) 5,538,779|3 559,594|2,020,550/1,501,762 
Woodford ........ 8,787 940] 8,259,202|7,091,394/5,491,860|3,217,270 
Typical Eden 
Shale Belt Cos. | 
Granite tenes | 6,006 616] 3,700,325/5,267,329|5,222,280/4,197,912 
Owens -2. 5A | 9,335| 560; 5,231,387|9,448,000/7,061,730|/6,396,062 
Pendleton ........ BSpill 587| 3,442,811|5,943,519|4,464,560/4,391,099 
Typical Outer 
Blue Grass Cos. 
Hen Tyga 9,402! 733; 6,895,744|8,392,667|6,294,680/5,065,351 
Madison  .......... | 7,246 892) 6,464,132/6,068 924|1,492,580/1,296,595 
Shelby 12,022| 816, 9,813,187/9,314,692/6,465,370/3,767,586 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION IN THE BLUE GRASS 


Pounds of Production Per Square 


Mile of Improved Land Surface 


Counties 


ins) 


Typical Inner Blue Grass Counties! 
LM flo) 2 at Re 2 Re em 
VESSAIN IN Cue ee pees se. 
WOO CIO T Cimento Boa ee 


Typical Eden Shale Belt Counties 
BER OY Ey oeeeee ee en ete. oe ae ee eee ere 
(Gy Wendl Ae ee ee eres a ena ee a ee 


Typical Outer Blue Grass Counties 
TRWS OBA) Batic see Sete ee Reema 
TY YG TEV) Diapers, Se eee ee ee 
SGT ypc ee ce eee ee 


72,026 
40,136 
53,285 


19,787 
19,891 
17,565 


28,377 


1909 


29,812 
29,878 
42,719 


24,613 
32,467 
24,661 


34,680 


18,628 
29,918 


17,540 
27,558 


bi 
1899 


28,948 
14,641 
34,540 


23,846 
24,691 
18,838 


26,011 
4,169| 
20,078 


1889 


10,595 
10,804 
21,306 


19,990 
22,843 
19,429 


21,927 
3,893 
13,700 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 
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in the Eden Shale Belt counties. The peak of production, both 
as to total production and production per square mile of im- 
proved land surface, was reached earlier in the Eden Shale Belt 
counties than in those of the Inner and Outer Blue Grass. Both 


Wale IJLUSGVAsSsS RiecCiOn 
OF 


KENTUCKY 


TOBACCO 


7EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
250000-POUNDS. 


ij tjlvig. 5. Distvibution of tobacco production in the Blue Grass. eee 

aL} 
the poor yield and the falling off of production in the nat 
Shale Belt counties result from poor soils and unfavorable to- 
pographic conditions in the sub-region. (See Pls. VII, and 
XXII.) High prices for tobacco encouraged planting on slopes 
which have either decreased in productivity or passed out of ag- 
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ricultural use. (See Pls. XVI and XVIII.) The result has been 
a decrease in acreage, a decrease in yield per acre, and a de- 
crease in production per square mile of improved land surface 
as shown in the accompanying tabulated statistics of tobacco 


TOBACCO—POUNDS OF PRODUCTION PER SQUARE MILE OF 
IMPROVED LAND SURFACE 


Counties 1919 1909 1899 1889 
Anders Oni oe Oe ne 20,612 15,950 8,568 4,660 
SOOT gers toe a ee ee 2 18,686 17,258 13,207 17,263 
SOULE OTe as ee 44,967 Sil fal 29,908 18,768 
IS OY Le ee ees Se eat AIO A AL 25,884 LAT 32 | 3,412 1,769 
BraGken sett eee eee ee! 33,460 35,634 34,596 29,941 

| 
Campbelltesa sa =  s 6.305 6,842 6,482 14,565 
Carrol ees. Ss ee 33,763 34,542 30,389 33,817 
(CHER De, 598 Shek Oe 2 ee en 25,234 24,191 23,681 15,472 
Avett ome ee Soon! ge ee 72,026 ; 29,812 28,948 10,595 
Ee gh eee eee eee 32,387 25,584 15,887 18,765 
‘CcMEnbee tees oe a hee eee 19,321 24 329 25,115 24,062 
CaArrar dune es =e oe, 63,641 20,477 4,729 3,100 
CHG AE. sh ta) 8 OE ae a eens 19,787 24,613 23,846 19,990 
Eig Pris Olea eee Samer 2 34,569 29,300 23,762 16,300 
FETS Tidy eee ewe Se eee 28,377 34,680 26,011 21927 
ESS ATU ING geese oe 40,136 29,878 14,641 10,804 
EGMONT ieee ot ea | 17,051 13,987 12,714 17,568 
NA CISONG gee rn ee eee x 18,628 17,540 4,169 3,893 
VIS Tame eee een 33,883 40,639 36,660 39,722 
IMGT CCT ae Peete neo H 1 hen a 22,851 14,444 5,560 7,292 
IVI OIEES OT CRY aure: eee ee eee 40,979 32,423 24,415 21,826 
ENG CTNO Las meee ee eee ee 32,947 36,188 26,241 22,136 
Owe rae ies = ee Sees SC 19,891 32,467 24,691 22,843 
TRCscval lSoysh eee see ee 17,565 24,661 | 18,838 | 19,429 
HOW SES OU ees et tcose nee eens 26,310 32,514 | 21,033 21,817 
COU ee 37,153 32,745 28,691 18,961 
Se 10 yu eee ee 29,918 27,558 20,078 13,700 
SOM CCI ee tere eee ease 29,656 24,558 7,675 6,856 
\WNOUOGS CONN) Cece te eee 24,096 28,058 9,430 2,524 
NWI OULOU Cs seve siecs see weeeeactse et 53,255 42,719 34,540 21,306 
Average for the Blue Grass| 31,351 | 27,003 19,792 16,274 
Average for the State ...... 23,440.6 17,771.6 14,637 12,014 


Soe =a 


(Data from U. S, Census.) 
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production. In both the Inner and Outer Blue Grass, thicker, 
more fertile soils and more favorable topography have allowed 
expansion of the acreage and continuance of profitable yields. 


Plate XXI. Cultivating tobacco, Inner Blue Grass. On Versailles Pike 
near Lexington, Fayette County, 


Tobacco apparently gives most satisfactory yields on virgin 
soils and also does well on ground that has been in blue grass 
sod for several years. On such land, tobacco may follow tobacco 
for two years. The soil types on which tobacco is grown in the 
Blue Grass vary greatly in character and there is also a great 
deal of difference in topographic conditions in the three sub- 
regions, in all of which tobacco is the major cash crop. 

In the Inner and Outer Blue Grass areas, where maximum 
yields are obtained, the land surface is level or undulating which 
permits the use of labor saving machinery. Typical conditions 
as to topography in the Inner and Outer Blue Grass counties are 
shown in Plates V, XII, and XXIV. The top soil of the Inner 
Blue Grass counties is either reddish brown or brownish yellow 
in color, from eight to twenty-four inches in depth, and is un- 
derlain by a brownish red clay. These soils are.usually well 
drained. They are formed by the disintegration of a highly 
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phosphatic limestone and contains five to six times as much 
phosphorus as the soils of the balance of the state. (13) ~The 
same general conditions as to soils also exist in the Outer Blue 
Grass counties except that there is a somewhat smaller phos-- 
phorus content. 


Plate XXII. Tobacco planted on a steep slope. Eden Shale Belt, West 
of Lawrenceburg, Anderson County. 


In many of the tobacco fields of the Inner Blue Grass, there 
are numerous trees as shown in Plate XXI. Trees are gener- 
ally lacking in the cultivated fields of the Outer Blue Grass 
though otherwise the appearance of the country is similar to that 
of the Inner Blue Grass. 

In the Eden Shale Belt, the country is much rougher and 
tobacco is grown under more unfavorable topographic conditions. 
(See Plates VII and XXII) Girdled trees in tobacco fields are 
not an uncommon sight though lacking elsewhere in the Blue 
Grass. 

The soils of this sub-region contain much less phosphorus 
and are more acid than those of the other two sub-regions. The 
surface soil, which is underlain by a rather impervious yellow 
clay, rarely exceeds ten inches in thickness and is generally 
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much thinner. Subsurface drainage is poor which increases 
damage from soil erosion. Rock is frequently close to the sur- 
face and the slopes are often strewn with slabs of stone. In 
general, this area suffers more from drought than either the 
Inner or Outer Blue Grass. 


Pilate XXIII. Girdled trees in a field of tobacco. Eden Shale Belt. 
Near Falmouth, Pendleton County. 


No definite crop rotation system is followed in the Blue 
Grass. Tobacco is preferably planted on virgin soils or soils 
broken out of bluegrass sod. If the sod is of several years stand- 
ing, two successive crops of tobacco are commonly grown and 
then the land is seeded to wheat or rye, followed by clover or 
bluegrass. A common rotation is tobacco, rye or wheat and 
clover. In some eases, alfalfa is followed by tobaceo. The 
system which appears to give the best results includes the blue- 
grass sod. 

The seed beds, in which the young plants are started under 
cover, are usually prepared during February and March and 
sown prior to April first. Plants are set in the field about the 
first of June, transplanting being done either by-:hand or ma- 
chine. If planted by hand, they are usually set out during 
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rainy weather as this is conducive to survival of the plants. 
Cultivation of the fields is frequent, the first being deep to dis- 
turb the soil and admit air; the later cultivation is shallower 
as the objects are the eradication of weeds and the conserva- 
tion of moisture. Ee. ieee ike 


Plate XXIV. Topping tobacco. The paper sacks on the blossoms are to 
protect the seed during the process of formation, Inner 
Blue Grass. Near Millersburg, Bourbon County. On the 
Maysville Pike. 


To obtain the requisite body in the leaves, the tops of the 
plants are broken out when the plants have from fourteen to 
eighteen leaves. This is important as it is desirable to produce 
leaves of uniform body which will ripen at the same time. 
Topping practices, therefore, differ with the soils, the growing 
capacity of the plant, and the judgment of the individual 
farmer. Plate XXIV shows a field of tobacco being topped. 
The sacks which cover the tops that have not been removed are 
designed to protect the seed during the process of formaticn. 
After topping, the suckers which appear in the axils of the 
leaves must be removed and the plants must be protected from 
attack by pests such as the cut-worm, fleabeetle and hookworm. 
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Plate XXV. Harvesting the tobacco crop, The tobacco is hung on sticks 
to wilt. Tobacco barn in background. Inner Blue Grass, 
Versailles Pike near Lexington, Fayette County. 


Plate XXVI. Hauling the tobacco to the barn. Inner Blue Grass, Wood- 
ford County near Mundy’s Landing. 
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About a month after topping, the veins in the leaves be- 
come brittle and yellow spots appear on the leaves which indi- 
cates that the crop is ripe and ready to harvest. In gathering 
the crop, the stalks are split and cut off below the lower leaves. 
The plants are then hung on stakes to wilt as shown in Plate 
XXV before being hauled to the barn, which is so constructed 
as to secure satisfactory ventilation in order to insure proper 
curing of the tobacco. The barns are so built as to provide free 
circulation of air or the exclusion of air currents as desired. 
This is accomplished by having openings fitted with hinged 
doors which may be opened or closed readily. In addition, 
ventilators are often placed on the roof. <A typical tobacco 
barn is shown in Plate XXVII. After being hauled to the barn, 
the sticks of tobacco are hung on supports at sufficient dis- 
tances apart to allow free circulation cf air. After filling, the 
interior of the barn presents the appearance shown in Plate 
XXVITI. 

During the curing process, it is necessary to control both 
the temperature and moisture of the air in order to prevent too 
rapid or too slow curing, either of which is detrimental to the 
proper color and flavor of the finished product. As it is difficult 
to do this satisfactorily, on account of variations in the 
weather, various attempts have been made to supplement pres- 
ent methods by artificial heat. There is considerable difference 
of opinion as to whether the flue curing methods practiced in 
the Carolinas would be successful in the Burley district as the 
Burley flavor and aroma might be destroyed by the process. 
(14). 

After the tobacco has been cured for from six to eight 
weeks, it is allowed to absorb enough moisture so that it can 
be handled without excessive breakage. Then the leaves are 
removed from the stalks, classified into grades, and tied into 
‘‘hands’’ for the market. Stripping and grading of the to- 
bacco is done either by the farmer and his family or by ‘‘con- 
tract strippers’’ who strip and grade the tobacco at a fixed 
price per hundred weight. Weather conditions determine to a 
considerable extent the best time for preparing the tobacco for 
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Plate XXVII. Tobacco barn filled with curing tobaceo. A few of the 
ventilating doors are open. Inner Blue Grass on Harrods- 
burg Pike near South Hlkhorn, Fayette County. 


Plate XXVIII. Interior of filled tobacco barn. Interior. of barn shown in 
Plate XXVII, Inner Blue Grass on Harrodsburg Pike near 
South Hlkhorn, Fayette County. 
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market as it is preferable to have the tobacco absorb moisture 
from the air rather than to supply it artificially. 

The greater portion of the tobacco grown in the Blue 
Grass is marketed by the loose leaf system, the tobaceo which 
has been tied in hands being hauled to market, separated into 
different grades, and placed in baskets on the warehouse floor, 
only hands of the same grade and length being placed in the 
same basket. Then the tobacco is sold at auction to the highest 
bidder. 

Markets for burley tobacco commonly open December 
first. This allows the crop ample time to cure and _ insures 
that a sufficient quantity will have been stripped out to keep 
the market running. Weather vonditions determine the amount 
which moves to market at a given date as good ‘‘case weather’’ 
is necessary to prevent waste through breakage in loading, 
hauling, unloading and handling on the sales floor. The great 
loads of tobacco, covered with canvass to conserve moisture, and 
hauled by two, four or six horse teams, furnish one of the most 
picturesque scenes of the year in the Blue Grass. 

The warehouses in which the sales take place are especially 
constructed for the purpose. They are flat roofed structures 
built to admit the maximum amount of light and the floors 
are darkened to throw the color of the tebacco into greater 
relief. A typical Lexington warehouse is shown in Plate L. 
Practically all of the county seats of the Blue Grass counties 
have one or more warehouses. The tobacco is sold by auction 
to the higgest bidder and sales are made very rapidly, from 
200 to 500 baskets being sold in an hour. (A basket has a fixed 
maximum of 700 pounds, but no minimum weight}. A mid- 
season sale presents a scene of great apparent confusion though 
the sales are in reality conducted very systematically. 

After the sale on the floor of the warehouse, the tobacco 
is hauled to the redrying plants of the purchasers where it is 
run through drying chambers, cooling rooms and ‘‘ordering’’ 
or steaming chambers. It is then ‘‘in case’’ for aging and is 
packed in hogsheads. 

The growing and marketing of tobacco require a great deal 
of labor, distributed throughout the year. The tobacco bed is 
prepared in February or March and seeded by the first of 
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April. Plants are set in the field about June 1 and thereafter 
must be cultivated, topped, suckered, wormed, and harvested 
during the summer months. Then the crop must be hauled to 
the barn, cured, stripped, graded, tied into hands and hauled 
to market. Shortly after the crop has been marketed, the pre- 
paration of the seed bed for another crop will be necessary. 

In view of the large labor requirement of the crop, the 
acreage cultivated by a single man and his family is limited. 
Though most of the farms which raise burley tobacco are 
operated by the owners, the greater part of the tobacco is 
raised by share croppers who rent from 5 to 20 acres, the size 
of the tract being determined by the working force of the 
eropper’s family or the amount of outside labor he expects 
to hire. The normal share of the tobacco crop received by the 
cropper who furnishes his own stock and tools is 50%. During 
recent years, tobacco growers have frequently rented land from 
the owners on a eash basis and sublet to croppers. 


The large labor requirement of tobacco and its position in 
the cropping system of the Blue Grass have profoundly affected 
both cropping practice and the character of the tenant system 
as well as the amount of land worked by a given family. 

Land rentals on a cash basis vary greatly, ranging up to a 
maximum of $200.00 per acre during the period of high prices 
for tobaceo. This variation in rentals is shown in the accompany- 
ing tabulation. 


CASH RENTALS iN THE BLUE GRASS 


No. of Farms No. of Acres in Rental Cost Per 
Tobacco Acre, in Dollars 
25 90.5 $35— $50 
18 145.5 50- 100 
Pl 183.0 100-— 125 
= Le BOOS 125-— 260 
Total No. of Farms Ave. No. of Acres Average Rental 
81 in Tobacco Per Acre 
7 151.05 = $99.00 


Data from Bull. No. 229, Ky. Agr. Exp. Station, p. 165, 1920. Cost of 
producing tobacco in Kentucky. 
The variations in rent reflect differences in productivity 
and land value which in turn are the result of differences in soil 
and topographic conditions. In the Eden Shale Belt, where pro- 
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ductivity is less than in other portions of the Blue Grass, land 
values and rents are at a minimum; the maximum appraised 
values (up to $800.00 per acre in the study from which the above 
data are taken), and the maximum rents are in the Inner Blue 
Grass where soils are best and topography is most favorable for 
raising tobacco as well as other crops. 

Yields vary with the sub-region. In the Eden Shale Belt 
counties: Grant, Owen and Pendleton, yields per acre were 616, 
560 and 587 pounds respectively in 1919, whereas in the Inner 
Blue Grass counties: Fayette, Jessamine and Woodford, yields 
were 1107, 578, and 940 pounds per acre respectively in the same 
year. In the Outer Blue Grass counties: Henry, Madison and 
Shelby, yields per acre were 733, 892 and 816 pounds respec- 
tively, distinctly higher than in the Eden Shale Belt counties. 

Yields on individual farms vary even more widely than 
average yields for typical counties in each of the sub-regions. 
Studies of 81 farms in the Inner Blue Grass and the Eden Shale 
Belt, made by the Kentucky College of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, show a range 
of yields from 278 to 2224 pounds per acre, with an average yield 
of 1141 pounds. The findings of the study are tabulated below: 


TOCBACCO—VARIATION IN YIELD PER ACRE FOR INDIVIDUAL 


FARMS 
No. of Acres in Yields in Pounds 
No. of Farms Tobacco Per Acre 
21 99 less than 750 Ibs. 
aii 110 750-1000 
19 185 1000-1250 
14 145 1250-1500 
10 96 1500 or more 
Total No. of Farms Ave. No. of Acres in Ave. Yield in Lhs. 
81 Tobacco Per Farm Per Acre 
126.7 1141 


Data from Bull. No. 229, Ky. Agr. Exp. Station, p. 170, 1920. Cost of 
producing tobacco in Kentucky. 

During the period of high prices for burley tobacco, the 
margin between cost of production and market prices was suffi- 
ciently great to insure a profit on practically all the tobacco 
grown in the Blue Grass. With lower prices, not accompanied 
by any corresponding drop in the cost of production, only the 
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more effective production yields a profit, hence it becomes of 
great, importance to the grower to raise tobacco only on land 
best adapted to its cultivation and to pursue methods of pro- 
duction and handling of the crop which insure minimum costs 
per pound for production and maximum prices per pound for 
the crop. 

Agricultural commodities generally show a wider variation 
in the cost per unit of yield in a given area than in production 
costs per acre, this being true for tobacco in common with other 
crops. The larger the per acre yield of tobacco, the larger is the 
cost of production per acre and the lower the cost per unit of 
yield. Factors which determine the cost of producing tobacco 
per unit of yield are: (1) productivity of soil and yield per acre, 
(2) land rent, (3) labor costs, (4) machinery costs, (5) manure 
and fertilizer costs, (6) miscellaneous costs as canvas, spray” 
materials, fuel, seeds. 

Another factor which determines whether the crop shows 
a profit is the quality of the crop produced, as prices differ 
according to the quality and grade of the leaf as well as with 
supply and demand. The variation in price may be from 2% to 
3 cents a pound for the damaged grades to over 30 cents for the 
hest leaf. Care in curing and grading and moisture control may 
make the difference between profit and loss in tobacco growing. 

The first loose leaf warehouse was established in Lexington 
late in 1904. Prior to that date, the leaf was prized into hogs- 
heads and marketed at Louisville or Cincinnati or it was sold 
in the barn to the buyers of tobacco manufacturers or speculat- 
ors. The tobacco was either bought by grades, or if not stripped 
out, at a flat rate per pound. Both of these methods of disposing 
of the crop have been almost entirely superseded by sales on the 
floors of the loose leaf warehouses. 

The present loose leaf warehouses are of two classes: the 
independent warehouses and those owned and operated by the 
Burley Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association. The location 
of the various warehouses of both types is indicated in the accom- 
panying tabulation. It will be noted that in many counties the 
Cooperative Association has acquired all the independent ware- 
houses by purchase. Mr. J. C. Stone, president of the Coopera- 
tive Association, estimates that the independent warehouses did 
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not handle to exceed 25% of the total 1922 tobacco crop and 
from that data which he supplied, together with published 
reports of sales by independent warehouses, the estimate would 
seem to be approximately correct. 


LOCATION OF TOBACCO WAREHOUSES IN THE BLUE GRASS 


Counties Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co-op- Independent 
erative Association Warehouses Warehouses 
| 

Anderson None |None 
Boone Walton None 
Bourbon | Paris None 
Boyle |Danville Danville 
Bracken |Augusta, Brooksville and Foster |None 
Campbell lwone |None 
Carroll Sanders | Carrollton 
Clark Winchester None 
Fayette Lexington Lexington 
(Fleming) Flemingsburg None 
Franklin Frankfort None 
Gallatin Glencoe |None 
Garrard Lancaster None 
Grant Dry Ridge and Williamstown None 
Harrison Cynthiana | Cynthiana 
Henry Campbellsburg None 
Jessamine : None None 
Kenton | None Covington 
(Lincoln) Stanford None 
Madison Richmond Richmond 
(Marion) Lebanon Lebanon 
Mason Maysville Maysville 
Mercer Harrodsburg Harrodsburg 
Montgomery Fes Sterling None 
Nicholas Carlisle None 
(Oldham) La Grange None 
Owen |Owenton None 
Pendleton |Falmouth |None 
Robertson JMt. Olivet |None 
Scott |Georgetown None 
Shelby |Shelbyville Shelbyville 
Spencer Taylorsville None 
Washington Springfield Springfield 
Woodford None None 


Location of warehouses of Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative 
Association supplied by J. C. Stone, President of the Association. 

Location cf warehouses of the Independents from a Report of 
Sales of Independent Tobacco Houses for 1922-23 by the R. M. Barker 


Tobacco Company, Carrollton, Kentucky. 
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Of the tobacco produced in the Inner Blue Grass counties, 
probably 82% is marketed through the cooperative warehouses ; 
of that produced in the Eden Shale Belt, 85% ; but for the Outer 
Blue Grass, the percentage falls to 65%. These figures are only 
approximations, though based on definite data. Cooperative mar- 
keting of tobacco appears to have spread until it has taken over 
the handling of the bulk of the crop except on the outer margin 
of the Blue Grass area. 


VEGETABLES AND MISCELLANEOUS CROPS 
Vegetables and miscellaneous crops play a very minor part 
in the agricultural economy of the Blue Grass, occupying only 
1% of the total cropped area. The minor importance of these 
crops is even more marked in the Blue Grass than in other por-. 
tions of the state, though in no portion of Kentucky are these 
erops of great significance. 


The most important of the vegetable crops is the potato 
crop with a total of 7,445 acres and a yield of 361,800 bushels in 
1919. Neither climatic nor soil conditions are well adapted to 
the raising of the erep which is reflected in the quality of the 
potatoes and the low average yield of 48 bushels per acre. Of 
the total crop, 55% was raised in Boone, Campbell and Kenton 
counties, in the Cincinnati, Covington-Newport area, where the 
large urban population insures a nearby market. In many 
counties of the Blue Grass, the acreage devoted to potatoes in 
1919 was negligible. For example, in Bracken, Henry, Robert- 
son and Woodford counties, acreages were 50, 45, 55 and 82 re- 
spectively in 1919 or 232 acres in all, which was only 14% of 
the total cropped area of those four counties. 


Sweet potatoes (and yams) are even less important as a crop 
than Irish potatoes, the total acreage devoted to these crops in 
1919 comprising only .02% of the total cropped area of the Blue 
Grass. The total acreage is so small and the distribution of the 
crop is so general that variations in acreage in the sub-regions 
are not significant, as they represent individual preferences of 
farmers rather than a response to location, climate, soils or 
other factors of the physical equipment. 
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VEGETABLES AND MISCELLANEOUS CROPS—1919 
TrishtPortoes Swoet Potatoes | Other 
Counties and Yams Vege- 
————— | tables 
Acres |Bushels Acres |Bushels Acres 
| | 
ATICELS OTe ey ee eae ls 90 3,201 6 569 15 
BOON Gee ree rae OS ae 612} 27,935 19 1,633 232 
BOUrDOn ges eres 182 6,037 q 560 40 
BOVIeg = aaa ei a5 3,301 ial 896 36 
BLACK ene ee ar: Sots oe 50 2,299 4 232 
@am ph elites ss eee! 1945126337 53 4,025 1,269 
Carr Taisen 166 6,474 2 102 4 
Char kigie ok s Se ge Se ek | 102 3,486 4 347| 18 
WMAVOUL eae care ea ee 297 20,490 15 969 512 
Lie cd Ds 2 eee ee ee 193 8,602 Lal 913 132 
| | 
Gatlatinwe tess s es eee 87 2,107 al Oi ee era a 
CATT AT (1 gemeen cel eek Ole eB ee 57 3,888 17 1,054 13 
Gra Titge pees ea hee eee ee 217 6,931 8 785 4 
Par reas Omi see ee oe 107 4,083 1 83 4 
IBUGOR Ae Shen Se near ae nn ieee ae 45 1,750 6 600 5 
| | 
JESSAMi iG ae eee ee 96! 4,057 13 774 25 
EGON ON geese tee hae ene 934] 46,396 16 1,276 498 
IVa Cis OT emrene nS ee ee 393 12,225 77 5,765 176 
MAS OT one se fe 130! 6,302 tf 348 26 
INIGECET ates foe Oe ee 80 4,566 9 828 10 
MOonteOMEeY Yaa 218 8,536 42| 3,966 36 
INCH OLAS ees res oe so a Tf 3,097 1 110 27 
CONVO TT ere te eek ee 89 3,175 4 308 if 
PendiGtOnme ss oo as. 420| 11,756 15 1,239 4 
IRODEL(SOMe 2) eee 55 2,594 "| OG eee es 
| 
SCO tte eee eee 108 Bj aus! 2 40 36 
Sell ygesse eee 193} 15,970 5 436 12 
SD CING CY aces eee eee 59 2,856 2 1451 10 
WWasitine (Ome es ee 293 7,041 6 474 42 
WOO GLO RC gamers sere eae asa 82 2,325 2 133 34 
| 
Total for the Blue Grass. 7,445| 361,800 367| 28,799 3,221 
| | 
| 
Sha Pome LO tae menees oa ee a 50,069/3,131,377| 14,892 re 16,124 
| | 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 


All other vegetable crops occupied a total of 3,221 acres in 
the Blue Grass in 1919. or .59% of the total cropped area in 
that year. This acreage is divided among many vegetable crops, 
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none of which is of great importance. Vegetable crops, aside 
from the potato crop in the Cincinnati area, represent an en- 
deavor to supply local needs, not an attempt to supplement 
farm income. The distribution of the various crops of this 
character is, therefore, not significant as has been noted for the 
sweet potato and yam crop. Each farmer, irrespective of 
whether conditions are favorable for the growth of a given crop, 
cultivates a small acreage to supply his own needs, but has little 
if any surplus to market. The distribution and acreage of these 
minor crops is shown in the accompanying tabulation of their 
volume of production in 1919. 


FRuIt. 

The Blue Grass does not rank high as a producer of fruit 
even in Kentucky, a state not characterized by an extensive 
fruit producing industry. This results from climatic, soil and 
topographic conditions which have favored the growing of other 
crops to the exclusion of fruit production. As shown in the ac- 
companying tabulation, apple trees comprise 60% of all fruit 
trees in the area, with peach trees comprising 21%. For both 
of the preceding varieties of fruit, yields are low under present 
conditions. 

The hilly Eden Shale Belt area has developed fruit grow- 
ing somewhat more than the Inner Blue Grass. There is also 
a localization of the industry in the Newport-Covington area, 
Campbell County alone having 16% of all fruit trees and 28% 
of the grape vines in the Blue Grass. 

Among the small fruits, strawberries are the most impor- 
tant market crop in the Blue Grass area. The commercial pro- 
duction of the crop is almost entirely confined to Campbell and 
Kenton counties, Campbell County alone having more acres de- 
voted to the crop than the total for the balance of the Blue 
Grass, even including Kenton County which ranks second in 
area of production. The concentration of the crop in this area 
results from nearness to markets and good shipping facilities 
to northern cities where the berries find ready outlet as an out 
of season crop. Kentucky berries compete successfully with 
those from Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee and usually bring 
good prices. (15) Only in those areas where outlets have been 
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assured through marketing associations is expansion profitable, 
as local markets are too limited to absorb any considerable pro- 


duction. 
BEARING FRUIT TREES—19$19 
No. of | No.of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of 
Counties Apple | Peach Pear Plum | Cherry | Grape 
Trees | Trees Trees Trees Trees Vines 
Anderson ......... 27,362 3,582 916 1,488 2,861 583 
Boone R24 ee si 20,208) 7,568! 2,690 1,807 3,087 3,957 
Bourbons =. 10,239 1,942 1,707 1,484 1,130 G2 
IB OVI me me aa wl 14,453 6,644 1,585 2,019 1,515 3,495 
Brackenwe = 2 15,856 8,376 1,342 2,608 1,421 3,090 
| 4 
Campbell) <:2.52.: 45,222) 44,675] 34,065 6,704| 8,594| 24,727 
Carrolljecs =e 6,258 1,265 307 Asal 598 234 
Clarkia 20,331) 4,659 808 1,001 821 2,109 
Hav etteu<ee 5 <.) 7,332 1,903 768 795 688 5,869 
itive ihe Soe ee 20,080 4,571 1,639 4,132 2,343 2,030 
| | 
Gallatine ==> 4,382 1,162 496 Sie 445 331 
(Garataiil pease ees 14,627 5,921 761 1,768 1,179 1,740 
Grantees ee! 15,291 4,069 1,145 2,266 1,678 1,142 
PLATTS 0 gpeee 20,986 3,956 1,755 2,618 3,074| 1,955 
IGT Vga tee 10,076| 2,509 827 920 1,676 1,890 
Jessamine  _......... 12,630 2,551 613 867 642 1,416 
I Leva ifs 1 eek ae, meets 17,740} 15,550 8,232 3,886 4,025 5,240 
Madison =... 44,952 20,711 1,804 3,534 2,608} 6,052 
WiaSONy peste | 10,241) 3,408 1,040 1,161 1,334 2,110 
ING Cele es 18,917 6,413 2,464 ad ilal 3,678 2,806 
| 
Montgomery ...... 21,180 6,667 911| 1,791 945 2,802 
IND eh Olas mene oes 13,949 2,433 700) el=238 844 600 
ONG Ties ee 8s 17,216 5,013 1,201 1,746 2,139 1,125 
Pendleton. 2.2.2. 35,930 7,894| 295 1,949 212 229 
Robertson ............ 6,270! 673| 337 818 579 189 
| 
Scot (ieee se 9,235 2,222) 598] 801 870 1,264 
SHO) ope eee 28,328 6,827 2,416 1,807 3,335 3,868 
Spencer) = 12,664 3,635 957 1,162 1,253 1,089 
Washington _... 25,320 5,817 2,061 2,239] 2,198 2,744 
Weoodtord =.= 7,866 2,686 1,568 750 1,179} 282 
| 
| | 
Totals for Blue | | 
Grasse 23 535,134| 194,402} 76,118] 57,873] ae 86,595 
| | | 
| | ae | 
Totals for State..|3,742,936 ae 


1,671,044 
| 


238,007 
| 


72,596| 329,429 
| 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 
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The accompanying tabulation of the use of the cropped area 
in 1919 re-emphasize the predominance of hay and forage crops, 
of corn among the cereals, and tobacco among the cash crops. The 
acreage devoted to all other crops comprises only 19% of the 
total cropped area, and as has been stated previously, these lesser 
crops function mainly as they fit into a crop rotation or enable 
self sufficiency. 


LIvESTOCK. 

The livestock industry is of great importance in the Blue 
Grass, though of somewhat lesser significance and different char- 
acter than is popularly supposed. For this area as well as for 
some other portions of Kentucky, many writers have so over- 
emphasized certain characteristics as to convey an erroneous 
idea of actual conditions to the individual not acquainted with 
the region. The erroneous impression conveyed by this type of 
literature (16) is the result of an overemphasis of the more 
attractive features of the Inner Blue Grass and the tacit assump- 
tion by the reader that conditions are uniform throughout the 
region, a supposition far from justified by the facts. 


By comparison with other portions of Kentucky, the 
number of horses and mules per square mile of land surface in 
the Blue Grass is high, being 17.3 for horses and 5.5 for mules as 
against state averages of 9.5 and 7.2. By contrast with other 
eood agricultural states, however, the numbers of horses and 
mules per square mile of land surface is low, being 16.7 per 
square mile for Kentucky as compared with 27 for Iowa and 
29.2 for Illinois. 


Within the area, there is the maximum concentration of 
horses and mules in the Inner Blue Grass and the minimum in 
the Eden Shale Belt. This is shown in the accompanying tabula- 
tion of the distribution of horses and mules in typical counties 
of the sub-regions of the Blue Grass. This results in part from 
the more desirable character of the Inner Blue Grass agricul- 
turally, with the consequent need for larger numbers of draft 
animals to do the work on the farms. It is also in part the result 
of the fact that stock farms devoted to the raising of horses and 
mules are much more common in the Inner Blue Grass than in 
the other two sub-regions. 
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USE OF THE CROPPED AREA IN 1919 
Acreage 
Acreage| in Vege- 
Acreage| *CTC48e| A creage|ACteage | 4 ae tables 
Counties in Corn in Oats in i awngl 
Tobacco Wheat | and ie 
Forage | Small 
Fruits 
Anderson) 222—= | 12,4651 4,421 1,451 5,206 15,075 126 
BOOner pe ee ' 17,240] 4,239 1,022 4,549 18,681 931 
Bourbons. ==. 29,187 I 272 537 16,182 18,914 247 
BOylengeact< Stee. 18,557) 3,460 531 12,941 10,269 188 
iBrackenss =<... 11,207 6,783 245 8,385 15,858 64 
Campbell. sss = 7,365 978 1,687 2,819 18,808 8,883 
Carrollag seers) | 9,910 4,170 331 1,496 9,740 1,116 
Clarke sa Aes 2 19,900 5,706| 619 7,519 20,178 145, 
WaAvettes soe.) | 25,386 15,677 1,056 20,074 11,600) 854 
Hranicin © 22-3 15,126) 7,345 1,875 5,596 16,219 370 
| | 
Gallatin se vo 6,761 2,566 379 1,354 10,364 91 
Garrardis] es {PATA 11,996 1,416 9,691 10,335 110 
Grange oe oe OG 6,006} 638 2,903 17,225 233 
Harrisoieee 18,358} 9,460 1,037 8,690 17,664 130 
enryae ee | 20,608 9,402 1,637 6,383 17,202 62 
| | 
Jessamine 2 16,791 6,304 1,004 15,361 11,413 145 
Kenton ee | 8,033 | 2,122 749 1,102 14,465 Aah 
MAGISOTIM es: 48,122) 7,246 1,658 10,536 23,344 (ali 
Was Onime os oe ees. 20,274 8,605 441 10,897 23,785 173 
IVE@nCOT hen ee. 20,463 5,180 1,467 14,749 21,682 102 
| | 
Montgomery ...... | 15,975 6,411 1,579} 4,110 14,249 317 
Nicholas. - 13,265 6,560 279 4,747 8,846 107 
Owes 16,989 9,335 1,234 8,854 16,811 107 
Pendleton) 7252— | 14,858 5,oD0 850 3,028 26,569 467 
FLODELESO lee 5,466 2,889 86 1,323 2,820 58 
SCOLip ee ese 21,302 10,527 1,069 U2S0 14,971 156 
Shelbys 32,246 12,022 2,107 20,887 32,868 228 
SDeCNC Cli aaa | 17,733) 5,481 909 6,598; 14,355 102 
Washington ........ ; 25,2961 27,150 3,229 13,278 18,859 380 
Wioodtord fess. 15,744 8,787 320 14,525 ee 125 
| | 
| 
Total for Blue | | 
Giais see eo | 544,703] 208,311 31,442] 246,660] 484,623 ipyaial 
| | | 
| | 
Total for State....!3,247,167| 640,241) 229,464) 839,987 as 783,020 
| 


Total cropped area of Blue Grass, 1,529,050 acres. 


Total cropped area of State, 7,824,788 acres. 
(Data from U. S. Census.) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF HORSES AND MULES IN THE SUB-REGIONS 
OF THE BLUE GRASS—1919 


SH H 
Bel eee |) cee are 
He hai pth 
sg | ge | ¢ | Bas | 38°3 
Counties Ak wo 4 oF wo? 
2a ONwg = ie ong See 
be 636 Re oa | oes 
=a) Zu He ZouHn | 42a 
| 
Typical Inner Blue Grass| | 
Counties 
HErV.C LU Circ eee eee 5,289 21.3 2,610 War 31.0 
Jessamine ...... SF one po) 3,389 19.7 1,667 9.6 29.3 
WHVOOCHOIRG! eects: 3,120 16.0 1,784 9.1)es 221 
| 
Typical Eden Shale Belt 
Counties 
Gat gee eee eee ee 4,297 16.2 636 2.4 18.6 
Owens sess ee 5,680 15.4 986 2.6 18.0 
Pendleton ae 5,486 19.6 337 1.2 20.8 © 
| 
Typical Outer Blue Grass | 
Counties 
HIGURy tee ee Boge 17.8 1,476 4.8 22.6 
INIRYGGIITSKOnae Ao ee cee 6,272 14.0 4,032 9.0} 23.0 
Shelby epee seen oe 5,877 13.7 SLO 7.4| 21,1 
| | 
| | | 
Average for the Blue | | | 
GRASSME SR 2. Fea k ec aes 17.3 5.5] 22.8 
: ea | 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 


In the vicinity of Lexington, which is located in the heart 
of the Inner Blue Grass, there are many celebrated stock farms. 
These farms, with their grove like pastures, well kept fences, 
fine barns, and beautiful homes set in spacious, well shaded 
lawns, are typical of the Inner Blue Grass only, though much 
stock is raised in the other sub-regions and a few estates devoted 
to stock raising are located in the Outer Blue Grass. Views of 


typical stock farms are shown in Plates IT, III, V, XIII, and 
XXIX. 


The Blue Grass, and particularly the Inner Blue Grass, 
is admirably adapted to the raising of fine stock. The rolling, 
well drained country with numerous springs, sink holes, and 
creeks, the almost ideal climatic conditions, and fine bluegrass 
pastures furnish a favorable combination which could be im- 
proved upon only with difficulty. The Inner Blue Grass is all 
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that it has been pictured in the attractiveness of the natural set- 
ting; it is an area to which one wishing to live the life of a 
country gentleman would be attracted. The physical setting of 
the area, inherited traditions, and the character of the racial 
stock make the breeding of fine horses and other stock one of the 
logical activities of the area. 


Plate XXIX, Stock farm in Fayette County. Shows horses in separate 
small fields characteristic of the stock farms of the Inner 
Blue Grass devoted to the breeding of fine horses, Harrods- 
burg Pike near Lexington, 


The Blue Grass possesses many natural advantages for the 
raising and marketing of beef cattle. Climatic conditions enable 
the production of a corn crop which gives good yields of corn, 
and at the same time, large quantities of fodder or silage; the 
long growing season and excellent bluegrass pastures furnish 
good grazing for a large fraction of the year; location near the 
southern states furnishes the opportunity to purchase cotton 
seed meal to advantage and the nearby markets of Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and the somewhat more distant Chicago market, 
afford an outlet for the finished stock. In consequence of these 
facts, the feeding and finishing of beef cattle is an important 
industry in the Blue Grass. This is of great importance to the 
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area as it is not only normally a profitable business, but it also 
tends to conserve and improve soil fertility. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BEEF CATTLE IN THE SUB-REGIONS OF THE 
BLUE GRASS—1919 


= Pet No. of Beef 
* 0. O ee Cattle Per Sq. 
potntiee Cattle Mi. of Land 
Surface 
- | 
Typical Inner Blue Grass Counties | 
I nigel Ke rtacy We fe Ae eee Rn 2 ere 5,494 | 20.4 
OS SEIN LING cee eee ae teens eee eee re 2,308 | 13.4 
WO OG LOT: Ciaete ce ere eae Bae 2 ret ee ee se eee 3,878 | 19.8 
Typical Eden Shale Belt Counties 
GLI tes r tae a oto eee 1,877 7.1 
OWI SES oe eee eee 3,216 8.7 
Pendleton tae ee ee 1,902 6.8 
Typical Outer Blue Grass Counties 
EEOIT Y. eer oe ete ae eee 3,889 | 12.8 
Ma d1S OD ce Bo Bi a ee a 15,481 | 34.7 
SWE LD Y ees a eee 6,056 | 14.7 
| | 
| 
AVierd=CmtOLmt OMS lc tC maa aan | 10.7 
| 


(Data from U. S, Census.) 


The Eden Shale Belt has relatively few beef cattle, the 
number per square mile of land surface being only about half 
the average for the Blue Grass and also less than the state aver- 
age. This is the result of the relatively undesirable agricultural 
character of the area and the consequent absence of a surplus 
of corn to be used for preparing cattle for the market. 


In the Inner and Outer Blue Grass, the number is distinctly 
above the average for the state. More striking, however, than 
the variation in number in the sub-regions is the concentration 
of beef cattle in the counties of the eastern and southern margins 
of the Blue Grass, (See tabulation on pg. 110) Montgom- 
ery, Bourbon; Madison and Clark counties having 38.0, 36.1, 
34.7 and 31.1 beef cattle per square mile of land surface respec- 
tively, which is approximately twice the average for the Blue 
Grass and over three times that for the state. This is probably 
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related to the fact that these counties serve as the feeding areas 
for cattle bred in the surrounding belt of hilly territory. 


* Plate XXX. Do oeten te heed pasture. Inner Blue Grass, near 

Dairy cattle are more numerous than beef cattle in the 
Blue Grass, as in other portions of Kentucky. In this area, the 
number per square mile of land surface is well above the state 
average, aS in the case of beef cattle. This is particularly true 
in the better portions of the area and in the vicinity of the 
larger urban aggregations. 

The distribution of dairy cattle in the sub-regions of the 
of the Blue Grass reflects not only the relative agricultural de- 
sirability of the various sub-regions but location as well. In all 
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CATTLE IN THE BLUE GRASS—1919 
Beef Cattle Dairy Cattle 
Countiog No. Per No. Per 
Sq Mi. of Sq. Mi. of 
Total No. and Total No. and 
Surface Surface 
PACINO T SO Migeme tes oe ee are ees 2,724 13.5 3,603 17.9 
IBOOMC eee ee eee oe 2,836 i173 9,290 37.0 
Bour bongs ee eee 10,992 36.1 5,189 17.0 
Boyles mate ae ee eases 4,300 23,1 3,328 I) 
Brackeniae eee ae ites oor 1,678 8:2) 5,469 26.8 
Gamplelle == ae ae 441 3.0) 7,662 52.8 
Carroll teen. Saar ee 1,461 11.0 Sls Doel 
CAT K queen Lee Ae ae 8,251 Siled 5,931 22s 
HayettGi se eee 5,494 20.4 7,092 26.3 
(Rina Kili gee eee oe ae ee 3,019 ils 5,263 26.4 
| 
Gallatin: Arse ss we eect ae 1,250 may 1,926 17.6 
Garrard see = 2 ee eee 4,977 21.0 4,287 18.0 
Gant Se Oe ree ee 1,877 Cal 5,505} 20.8 
FLATT IS ON eee tor eee een 3,990 12.8 7,047 25.8 
TIGIT yo pee ee ee ee eee a 3,889 12.8 5,877| 19.3 
JESSAIM ING = ee ee eee ees 2.308 13.4 4,314 25.0 
Kenton {ieee ee eee ee, 439 2.6 6,697 41.0 
Madison, Bets ca ore 15,681 34.7 8,039 18.0 
MASOnM Batre Aisa ce 4,437 19.5 5,885 26.0 
IMGY COM - ena eee ee 3,867 15.2! 5,969 23.) 
MOM ESO NIC y. meee eee 7,530 38.0 3,196 16.1 
Nicholas: Meta. coer 3,345 16.0| 4,476| 21.5 
OWen Goes ee eee 3,216 8.7| 5,667 15.4 
Pendlevonmer = ee eee 1,902 6.8 11,048 39.5 
IVODSEtSO gree ee eee 1,431 ileial 2,208 20.4 
| 
Scott seers See net eee 5,139 a Year 5,027 173 
Sie] yee eo eee 6,056 14.1 12,003 28.1 
DENCE? wie ers eee eed 2,018 10.8 5,768 31.0 
VAVAVSINUORER WORN ences eons een 5,090 20.3 6,040) 32.4 
NW ViO Odor d Speen er 3,878 19.8] 3,148 16.1 
Total for the Blue Grass.. 123 316 abel 170,110 23.6 
| | 
Motaletor the: states. 433,659 10.7 659,794 16.4 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 
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Plate XXXII. Dairy cattle. Inner Blue Grass, Richmond Pike near Lex- 
ington, Fayette County. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DAIRY CATTLE IN THE SUB-REGIONS OF THE 
BLUE GRASS—1919 


No. of Dairy 
. No. of Dairy Cattle Per Sq. 

Counties Cattle Mi. of Land 

Surface 


Typical Inner Blue Grass Counties 


RET Gaia Wel oo 8 inn et oe pee eee es 7,092 26.3 

OS SANT Cpe erect ee ee ee 4,314 25.0 

EVO Chi OF: Cl ammeeenaeae epee ere oe 3,148 16.1 
Typical Eden Shale Belt Counties 

(GEEN Cia Siewee eenra se on rai ae ee eas 5,505 20.8 

(OR esc ee eS, ee eee 5,667 15.4 

SINGLE UO Tl gee ee eee eee eae ee | 11,048 Our 
Typical Outer Blue Grass Counties 

SU CUSU ie Lee een ee oe oe me cee ee 5,877 iD) 

Madison e 8,039 | 18.0 

Shelby 12,003 28 1 

23.6 


Average for the Blue Grass .........--... 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 
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counties of the Blue Grass, irrespective of the sub-region in 
which they fall, the dairy industry is well developed near the 
larger urban centers. For example, Campbell, Kenton, Pendle- 
ton and Bocne counties, with 52.8, 41.0 and 37.0 dairy cattle 


Plate XXXII. Sheep grazing in a bluegrass pasture. Inner Blue Grass, 
near Keene, Jessamine County. 


to the square mile of land surface, lead all Blue Grass counties 
in the development of the dairy industry. Similarly, on the 
western margin, the dairy industry is well developed in Shelby 
and Spencer counties and the same is true in the Lexington 
area, 


Sheep rank next to cattle in number in the Blue Grass, the 
area having 55.7% of all sheep in the state. They represent a 
paying investment ; they are valuable in conserving soil fertility ; 
wool and mutton are marketed readily; sheep require little ex- 
pensive feed and they supply income from wool and spring 
lambs in the spring and early summer before crops are ready 
for market. Sheep are also valuable in the Blue Grass as they 
clean up fields of weeds so that cleaner hay and seed are pro- 
duced. (17) Although Kentucky, and certainly not the Blue 
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Grass, will never become a great sheep producing area to the 
exclusion of all else, the sheep raising industry seems destined 
to become more important than it has been in the past, especially 
in the hilly areas. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SHEEP IN THE SUB-REGIONS OF THE BLUE 
GRASS—1919 


No. of Sheep 
Counties Dae De Per Sq. Mi. of 
Land Surface 


| 
Typical Inner Elue Grass Counties 


WaAy.CELGA pete ee ele ALON DY 12,127 45.0 
JESS AIG eee eee eit ene | 5,859 34.0 
NVA0.O Cir menses sue ee | | 12,780 65.5 
Typical Eden Shale Belt Counties 
Cran Ge a Ce ee ee eee | 24,806 90.1 
ON Cig Pre tee a he, 35,294 | 96.1 
TEAS) 0 6U REN W 0 eee ere ee een eer 14,040 60.8 
| 
Typical Outer Blue Grass Counties 
ER Gara ene eee ee oe 6,409 Qed. 
IMME YG ETSVoy oly Aaa a eS se A ee 6,004 13.4 
STIS H One ys 4 ee ene 14,701 34.4 
Average for the Blue Grass .............. 54.8 
AvyeragieuLor the Staten =... 2... | 17.6 


(Date from U, S. Census.) 


Sheep are present in both the best and the poorest sections 
of the area. In the hilly Eden Shale Belt, their presence denotes 
effective use of low grade land, unsuited for cropping because of 
steep or eroded slopes. In the Inner Blue Grass counties, sheep 
are temporarily more profitable than beef cattle in the opinion 
of many of the farmers, hence it is a common sight in the Inner 
Blue Grass to see great flocks of sheep feeding in bluegrass pas- 
tures on the highest priced land in the State of Kentucky as 
shown in Plate XXXII and to meet great numbers being driven 
to market. Whether this condition will continue is doubtful. 
Probably a certain number of sheep will continue to be kept, 
but not the number which exists in the area at the present time. 
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In the Eden Shale Belt, sheep justify themselves in a permanent 
position in the farm economy. 

The number of swine per square mile of land surface in 
the Blue Grass slightly exceeds the state average, being 49.4 
as compared with an average for the state of 37.4 in 1919. By 
comparison with Iowa, however, with its total of over 7,500,900 
hogs (5 times that of Kentucky,) and 135 to the square mile, 
the number is not large. Further, swine in the Blue Grass do 
not constitute as large a fraction of the total number of live 
stock as for the state as a whole, being 29.4% as compared with 
37.7% for the state. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SWINE IN THE SUB-REGIONS OF THE BLUE 
GRASS—1919 


No. of Swine: 
Counties Total No. of Per Sq. Mi. of 
Swine Land Surface 


Typical Inner Blue Grass Counties 


MA VST deere mr ean a eee 19,271 TALC 
USS Sai. Cis eee toee ene ee 11,860 68.9 
WiGod fOr di wt eee a 11,874 60.4 
Typical Eden Shale Belt Counties | 
Gra Cpe ee eee ee a ee | 7,512 28.4 
OW CL oe cere 2 ee 9 oS ee el 9,690 26.4 
(Pendle UO ae ees eee ee 8,832 31.6 
| 
Typical Outer Blue Grass Counties 
EEG TAS gg costae eee ee eee eS Cece es 13,059 43.0 
HVE CLS © 11 ieee eres sco e eee PAS DUS Bile 
Sliel b ye Re eee es 24 432 Sl 
Average for the Blue Grass ..............-- 49.4 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 


Within the area, the distribution is uneven as shown in 
the accompanying tabulation of data for typical counties of 
each of the sub-regions. This difference in distribution in the sub- 
regions only re-emphasizes the differences in agricultural desir- 
ability which has been indicated throughout the discussion of 
the use of the land. 

The raising of poultry is a rather important source of sup- 
plementary income on many farms, the industry being some- 
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what more important in the Blue Grass than for the state as a 
whole. Chickens comprise nearly 95% of all poultry. Within 
the area, the Hiden Shale Belt counties show a somewhat 
smaller number of poultry to the square mile than do the coun- 
ties of the Inner and Outer Blue Grass. This is not so much 
the result of a decrease in the relative importance of this 
industry in the area as it is of the lesser productivity of the 
farms which is accompanied by decreased production of all*® 
crops and animal products. 

The accompanying tabulation also shows that the number’ 
of hives of bees reaches a maximum in the hilly Eden Shale 
Belt counties which results-from the relatively poor character 


DISTRIBUTION OF POULTRY AND BEES IN THE SUB-REGIONS 
OF THE BLUE GRASS—1919 


s is ® 
ee Ne ess 
oa SIO ae Shon Si mAoE 

: Za q.5 7 Py Sears A 2 th 
Counties o | omwM Tie HO 
ris Ad a iin Of ay - CPARg 
Be ae ae ‘o.8 ge AS 
= Sas a os Ra 2 S 
ata) San Bo || Za | mm | Zoo 
| | | | | 
Typical Inner | | | | 
Blue Grass Cos. 
WAVette” «222..= 102,061! 378 6,472 24 322 1.2 
Jessamine ........1 76,504 444 3,589 20 282 1.6 
Woodford ........ 54,416 279 4,048 20 ye 1.4 
| | 
Typical Eden | | 
Shale Belt Cos. | 
Crane eee ees ' 80,530 338 8,748 8) 1,649 6.2 
OC} Wei eee oe es \) SEAOe 253 4,965 13 1,984 5.4 
Pendleton ........ | 103,560 ou 4,388 15 at 11.2 
| 
Typical Outer | 
Blue Grass Cos, | 
Elie Ti: yan | 97,439 321 4,004 13 1,339 4.4 
Madison»... | 200,266 449 8,978 20] 1,703 3.8 
HOEIMOA cote eee pees 129,970 304 6,093 14 1,091 225 
| | 
Average for the | 
Blue Grass .........- ereel | 22 4.5 
| pi (i | 
Average for the | | 
Statomerm se. = 260 | 13 3.9 
| eS | 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 
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of the area. In the Eden Shale Belt, the production of honey 
represents an attempt at self sufficiency, not commercial pro- 
duction except in very small part. 

Any detailed study of the use of the land in the Blue Grass 
makes evident the fact that different portions vary greatly in 
productivity and desirability. The statistical tabulations of 
erop production and the animal industries which accompany 
this study illustrate the fact that such variations occur. They 
do not, however, indicate with absolute exactness the amount 
of difference which exists in the three sub-regions of the Blue 
Grass which have been recognized, tending to minimize the dif- 
ferences rather than exaggerate them. 

The reason for this is that no one of the political divisions 
or counties hes entirely in any one of the sub-regions. The 
counties used to illustrate conditions in the Inner and Outer 
Blue Grass, therefore, include small areas of lesser desirability 
and the counties selected to illustrate conditions in the Eden 
Shale Belt include small tracts of more desirable character. 
The result of this inclusion is that a study of the statistics of 
production of these type counties makes the Eden Shale Belt ap- 
pear slightly more desirable than it actually is and decreases 
somewhat the apparent desirability of the other two sub-regions. 
It is necessary to bear this in mind in iterpreting the statis- 
tical information, though the error introduced is not suffic- 
iently great to make necessary any fundamental modification 
of conclusions as to the relative desirability of the various sub- 
regions of the Blue Grass. It is, however, desirable to bear in 
mind that any statements of differences and understatements 
rather than exaggerations of the relative desirability of the 
three sub-regions: the Inner and the Outer Blue Grass and the 
Eden Shale Belt. 

Analysis of the causes for success and failure in a large 
number of Blue Grass farms, in Mason, Scott and Madison 
counties, by the U. S. Department of Agriculture working in 
cooperation with College of Agriculture of the University of 
Kentucky, (18) together with first hand observations by the au- 
thor in the same and other portions of the Blue Grass, would tend 
to indicate that aside from adjustments which are necessary, 
based on size of farm, topography, soil fertility and accessibil- 
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ity to market, the general type of farm practice best suited to 
Blue Grass conditions is a combination of livestock and tobacco. 
This combines in a given farm both intensive and extensive 
types of agriculture. Blue Grass is adapted to the soils, fur- 
nishes excellent pasturage for cattle, prevents soil erosion and 
preserves soil fertility, especially in association with a live 
stock industry. These Bluegrass sod lands raise maximum 
crops of high quality tobacco; the intensive crop, tobacco, enables 
the farmer to secure large returns per acre. 


In special areas, well located with reference to urban ¢cen- 
ters, dairying with the product sold as market milk is more 
profitable than a combination of grazing and tobacco produc- 
tion. 

In the farming practice, diversification is an important 
factor in success, as it enables a better distribution of labor 
throughout the year, tends to preserve soil fertility by enabling 
better crop rotations, and makes the farm income more stable 
and regular. Diversification should be of such character that it 
saves time, labor and money. A variety of enterprises merely 
for the sake of diversity is without value. No fundamental 
changes in the character of the agriculture of this area may 
be expected, only modifications of existing practices, as the per- 
manence of agriculture under present practices is not threat- 
ened seriously. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LIVING CONDITIONS IN THE BLUE GRASS 
CoNDITIONS IN THE RuRAL Drstricts 


Living conditions present great contrasts in the three sub- 
regions of the Blue Grass. In the Inner Blue Grass, land hold- 


Plate XXXIII. Typical Inner Blue Grass home. Southern Scott County. 


ings are not infrequently large and the houses of the owners of 
the land are fine residences, generally set well back from the 
highway in large, well shaded vards. Typical homes of this char- 
acter are shown in Plates III and XXXIII. Tenant houses in 
this sub-region are unpretentious in character but are generally 
comfortable, though modest structures. Housing conditions are 
good, but contrasts in housing conditions are very marked. 


The numerous barns and outbuildings typical of northern 
farms are not characteristic in this area, as climatic conditions 
render them unnecessary. Hay is stacked in the field and stock 


Numbers in parenthesis refer to the bibliography at the end of the 
chapter, : 
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runs out of doors much of the year. Farms in which the major 
emphasis is placed upon the breeding of fine stock have more 
extensive barns than do those in which stock raising and finish- 
ing is only one of the farm activities. (See Plate V). In all 


Plate XXXIV. Walled in spring. Inner Blue Grass. Versailles Pike 
near Lexington, Fayette County. 


portions of the Blue Grass, the tobacco barn is a characteristic 
outbuilding. 


Fields in the Inner Blue Grass are usually well fenced. 
Frequently the fences are constructed of limestone slabs and 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the rural setting. (See Plate 
XXXV.) In other cases they are of the type of rail construe- 
tlon shown in Plate XXIX, the rails being mortised into the 
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posts. Such fences required much labor in their construction 
and were erected largely if not entirely by slave labor. 


The numerous -creeks and ponds furnish an abundance of 
water for stock on most of the farms of this sub-region. (See 
Plates I and V.). In addition, many springs occur along the 
slopes bordering depressions or stream courses. Frequently 
these are walled in with limestone slabs as shown in Plate 
XXXIV, which adds to the picturesqueness of the area and 
affords protecticn to the supply of water. 


In the Outer Blue Grass, living conditions are much the 
same as those of the sub-region described previously, as a result 
of the great similarity of physical conditions in the two areas. 
Large land holdings are less common, however, than in the 
Inner Blue Grass, hence the fine houses so typical of the Inner 
Blue Grass are of less frequent occurrence. (See Plates XIII 
end XIV.) The more pretentious houses are set well back from 
the highway and the approaches are similar in character to 
those of the better homes of the Inner Blue Grass. Most of 
the farm houses, however, are much less elaborate, though 
roomy, substantial, and comfortable structures as shown in 
Plate XXXV. Yards are large and well shaded but do not 
embrace several acres, as often occurs in the grounds surround- 
ing the more pretentious homes. Tenant houses, here as else- 
where in the Blue Grass, are very different in character from 
the homes of the owners of the land. In this sub-region, many 
are poor, though the average is fair. 


Barns and outbuildings are somewhat less numerous than 
in the Inner Blue Grass because of the lesser importance of the 
breeding of fine stock and the greater emphasis placed upon 
the production of crops and the feeding and finishing of eat- 
tle. The tobacco barn is, however, fully as prominent a fea- 
ture of the landscape. 

Fences, as in the Inner Blue Grass, are frequently con- 
structed of limestone slabs, as shown in Plate XX XV, but the 
rail fence characteristic of the Inner Blue Grass is lacking 
though rail fences of a different type are not uncommon. 
Woven wire fencing is replacing other types in this sub-region 
as it has in other portions of the country. 
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Stock obtains water from sink holes, springs, and creeks 
as in other sections of the Blue Grass. One of the walled in 
springs typical of this area is shown in Plate VI. 


Plate XXXV. Typical Outer Elue Grass home. Eastern Clark County. 


In this sub-region, living conditions in general reflect 
the fact that this is an, area of somewhat lesser promise and 
performance than is the Inner Blue Grass. 

The Eden Shale Belt is distinctly inferior in the oppor- 
tunities which it presents and this fact is reflected not only 
in the decreased crop production, as has been seen, but in 
poor living conditions as well. In the Eden Shale Belt, there 
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are none of the large estates and fine homes so characteristic 
of the balance of the Blue Grass. 

The better homes are no more than average farm dwell- 
ings and the poorer houses are often miserable shacks or even 


Plate XXXVI. One of the better houses in the Eden Shale Belt. The 
outside cellar shows at the left of the house. Near Pea 


Ridge, Scott County. 


log cabin survivals of the pioneer period. Better houses of 
this sub-region are shown in Plates VII and XXXVI; one 
of the poorer houses are shown in Plate X. Yards are small, 
and in many cases, are not well kept. Topographic conditions 
in some portions of the sub-region make the small yard almost 
a necessity. 

Outbuildings are few in number, even by Kentucky 
standards, and in most cases they are poor. Aside from to- 
bacco barns, few outbuildings are made necessary either by cli- 
matic conditions or the agricultural economy of the area, 
therefore they are lacking. Fences are not well kept up and are 
of various types as shown in Plates XVII and XXXVII. On 
the roads, sleds such as shown in Plate XXXVII are often 


used in preference to wagons. 
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Sink holes are lacking, springs are few in number, and 
creeks run dry in the summer, except for a few pools. (See 
Plates VII, X and XI.) Only the larger streams possess any 
appreciable flow during the late summer. Resort is, there- 


Plate XXXVII. Type of sled in common use in the Eden Shale Belt. 
Near Flingsville, northern Grant County. 


fore, frequently had to watering ponds, as the puddled yellow 
clay holds the water in such ponds satisfactorily. Such a 
pond is shown in Plate XX XVIII. 

Even a superficial observer cannot help being impressed 
by the change in living conditions on crossing the boundaries of 
the Eden Shale Belt. The change is so apparent that the limits 
of the geological formations which are responsible for the lesser 
opportunity afforded by this sub-region of the Blue Grass ean be 
drawn with a high degree of accuracy from a determination of 
the line where living conditions of the Eden Shale Belt change 
to those of the Inner and Outer Blue Grass regions. 

Tn addition to the three sub-regions which have been recog- 
nized, islands of Silurian strata persist as remnants in the 
Outer Blue Grass Area. In these hilly sections of poor soil and 
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unfavorable topographic conditions, living conditions are very 
poor. Fields are limited in extent, irregular in shape, and yields 
are unsatisfactory. These conditions are reflected in the char- 
acter of the houses, outbuildings, and the standards of living. A 


typical view in one of these ‘‘Knobs’’ areas is shown in Plate 
XV. 


Plate XXXVIII. Watering pond for stock in the Eden Shale Belt. South 
of Falmouth, Pendleton County. 


CONDITION IN THE URBAN COMMUNITIES. 


Throughout the Blue Grass, county court day still remains, 
preserving at least a portion of the importance which it 
possessed at an earlier date. In the hillier areas, where roads 
are often poor and isolation is greatest, most importance attaches 
to the observance of the day, but even in Fayette County there 
is a strong sentiment in favor of retention of practices associated 
with the observance of court day, so that on ‘‘Cheapside,’’ sights 
such as shown in Plate LI may still be seen in Lexington. 

In the outlying counties, where court day still retains much 
of its former importance, the open square around the court house 
at the county seat is the place of political discussion, the center 
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of the social life of the community, and the market place for 
business transactions. On court day, the small group sitting 
about the stores, the few purchasers and promenaders give place 
to the throngs in which the Kentuckian delights. Though the 
institution has changed greatly in character since it was first 
inaugurated, it still persists as one of the most interesting and 
picturesque features in the life of Blue Grass Kentucky. 

Another notable institution in the Blue Grass is the fair. 
Originating as a place for buying and selling, it passed through 
various stages of development, including that of the pre-war 
period when it was one of the focal points around which the life 
of the community centered, into the fair of today in which the 
exhibition of fine stock and horse racing occupy the foreground. 
James Lane Allen (1)* has described vividly and accurately the 
evolution and present status of both court day and the fair in 
his descriptions of the Blue Grass of Kentucky. 


None of the smaller county seats of the Blue Grass 
have been changed appreciably in character by modern indus- 
trial development. They still retain, very slightly modified, the 
charm of southern communities. Few of the streets of the 
smaller towns are paved; in some eases, ‘‘stepping stones,’’ or 
narrow slabs of limestone set on edge, suffice to allow the pedes- 
trian to cross the muddy streets. (See Plate LVI.) In many 
of them, court day is still the only time in the month when 
activity prevails on the streets. A fuller characterization of 
individual towns will be deferred until the consideration of 
urban development in Chapter VIT. 

In the smaller communities, life is still essentially that of 
the southern village of pre-war days, modified to only a slight 
degree by modern invention and improvements, such as lighting 
and sewer systems, and a modern source of water supply and 
even this is sometimes lacking, as adequate supplies of water of 
satisfactory quality for domestic use are difficult to obtain. 
The present sources of municipal water supply in order of im- 
portance are streams which are muddy and frequently contami- 
nated, ponds, and springs. Chemical treatment is generally 
necessary in order that the water may be used with safety. (2) 


*Numbers in parenthesis refer to the bibliography at the end of the 
chapter. 
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In the urban communities, there are present the great con- 
contrasts of hying conditions so typical of the Blue Grass. The 
better residence sections contain many fine homes, but the poorer 
portions of the towns are characterized by unpainted and fre- 
quently unplastered houses of two or three rooms. The close 
spacing of many of these houses, as in Frankfort, where level 
land is hmited in amount, tends to create unsatisfactory sanitary 
conditions which are lacking in the rural communities where 
crowding is not present. It is only fair to state, however, that 
many of these conditions are entirely unnecessary, resulting 
from the failure on the part of the people to observe even the 
simplest of sanitary measures. 


ScHOOLS 


In addition to elementary schools, the Blue Grass possesses 
upwards of fifty aeeredited high schools (3) which are so distri- 
buted that it is comparatively easy for all children in the area 
to attend. Further, good roads and numerous trolley and bus 
lines make conditions much better in this respect than in most 


<. View of the administration building of the University of 
ee eneucky, View from 8S. Limestone Street, Lexington. 
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portions of the state. Beyond the high school, numerous oppor- 
tunities are presented for securing a higher education, as is indi- 
cated in the accompanying tabulation of the higher institutions 
of learning in the area. 

The greater average desirability of the Blue Grass Region, 
by contrast with other portions of Kentucky, is evidenced by the 
number of schools, their fairly uniform distribution, and the 
number of institutions of higher learning. A eriticism of the 
system which is warranted is that there has been too much dupli- 
cation of effort. Some consolidation would obviously be ad- 
vantageous as it would decrease expenses and increase efficiency. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HIGHWAYS AND TRANSPORTATION 


Roaps 

As in other portions of Kentucky, accurate information as 
to the total mileage of public roads and the mileage of surfaced 
roads in good condition is difficult to secure. Plates XXVI, 
XLI, XLII and XLIII show the wide variation in character of 
the roads which pass as turnpikes. The accompanying tabula- 
tion of the mileage of the roads in the Blue Grass is based on — 
data from the Twenty-fourth Biennial Report of the Bureau of 
Agriculture, Labor and Statistics for the State of Kentucky. 
(1)* It is presumably only an approximation, as the returns for 
the mileage of turnpiked roads in certain of the counties is ob- 
viously too high if a turnpiked road is assumed to be one in fair 
to good condition. * 

Main roads focus upon county seats, this being particularly 
noticeable in Fayette County, where roads radiate, like the 
spokes of a wheel, from Lexington to all parts of the Blue Grass. 
In detail, these roads do not pursue straight paths, but topo- 
graphic obstacles are so minor that in general the roads are air 
line routes between towns. In all cases, the focus for the roads of 
an area is a county seat, though a given county seat may not be 
the focus for the roads of the county, as these may have been 
established prior to the formation of the county. As Lexington, 
the major population center of the area, was founded at an early 
date, it is the principal focus of the Blue Grass roads. 


The projected system of State and Federal Highways for 
Kentucky is practically completed in the Blue Grass. All of 
these roads are passable, except where construction work in pro- 
gress may involve detours, and most of the completed highways 
are wide, hard surfaced roads, in excellent condition. 


Unsurfaced roads in the Blue Grass become almost impass- 
able after rains, hence surfacing of the roads in some manner 1s 


*Numbers in parenthesis refer to the chapter bibliography at the end 
of the chapter. 
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common. In most eases, the surfacing material is broken rock. 
In the areas with better roads, the rock is crushed and the sur- 
face is finished with fine material and may be treated with a 
binder, furnishing excellent roads of which the one shown in 
Plate XLII is typical. In other cases, slabs of rock which wash 
out on the hillsides may be dumped in the road and broken by 
hand so that the finished road is similar to that in the foreground 


ROAD MILEAGE IN THE BLUE GRASS 


: No. of Miles of No. of Miles of 
Counties 


Public Road Turnpike 
AN COTS Oli: Coe ee eee Toe Bo eet |g ee eee 276 
BOO NG” 222 oe ee ee Lee ee ee ee 200 
BOUT DON 34. toe te ecaecae oe ere evil ete 300 
BO Vil Caer ea SES eee Ee ee eee i 120 
DTaACKen).-. Ales. Ss ene, en ere 150 260 
Gamip bell. s23 2S te ee 200 
Carroll P3082 ie aoe 8 Ae cr | ene aes 200 
CSV a ae ea ae ee Rh et 110 240 
Bayete.) 24s ee ee ee eee ae 385 
BEN P2)9 0 ce) Bo eect ae PARE cok SEO SRS PM ee ek 300 
Gallatin. s-2e ee ae ee ee 150 150 
GaTTOR G Becton. ee ee Oe ee ee eee 130 
GAT Soe ee eR sn Ro ee 100 600 
ELarris ON elo See ee oe ee | ee ee 350 
Henri yaa: set es a eee ee 200 300 
Jessamine: — > ea ee ee ee 50 300 
FO GTO Tee oe or er ee 487 
IVES LS OS seers es 2s Se ae 368 274 
IMiSiS Oge Ges = SO Pee NEE BAL ee 411 326 
IMGT GC Or a Berets ee ee et a re bekae ees 325 
VEO MCS OUST: ys pees eee eee ae 400 125 
ING) ONG NENS yer nen arth eueee Pee aT ene |e ah Saas 250 
© Weiter ee ee ee eee 240 115 
PO TNC NO 1 eee anceees oeheecec eee eee eer 615 315 
IROWERUS ON se acena en eos cee eee) eee eee | 100 
Sot (eae eee es ee Aen) eres 450 | 400 
Shel bese tese ie oer ne ee 623 | 433 
SPenCerg eeree eee eee 290 | 50 
AVES MINEO, een ceme ecco eee 510 | 270 
WCOd LOT (eae See ae ean 270 | 220 
| 
Total for the Blue Grass ............ 4,937 8,001 
: | 


Data from the Twenty-Fourth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture, Labor and Statistics for the State of Kentucky. 
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in Plate XLIII. Such roads are so difficult to travel after ‘‘im- 
provement’’ that traffic in large part abandons the road and 
establishes a new track until time and the passage of wagons 
have smoothed off the sharp angles of the freshly broken rock 
and packed the fragments. 


Plate XL. Ferry across the Kentucky River. At Boonesboro, southern 
Clark County. 


Many of the main traveled highways are surfaced with 
rock asphalt, which when crushed, spread and rolled, forms a 
very satisfactory road surface. This type of construction is 
common throughout the Inner Blue Grass on the principal high- 
ways, the limestone pikes generally being the less traveled or 
secondary roads. Recently, there has been some use of cement 
in road construction, though as yet these roads comprise but a 
small percentage of the total mileage in the Blue Grass. 

The smaller streams are commonly bridged in the better 
portions of the Blue Grass, but where roads cross the Kentucky 
River, the construction of bridges is both difficult and expensive 
because of excessive stream fluctuation and the gorge like 
character of the valley, hence few bridges have been built and 
ferries are quite commonly employed as a means of crossing the 
river. These ferries vary greatly in capacity, depending upon 
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the traffic which the road carries. Many of them yield consider- 
able revenues to their operators. The ferry at Boonesboro, 
which is one of the best equipped of the Kentucky River ferries, 
is shown in Plate XL. 


The larger rivers, as the Kentucky, flow through gorges, 
many feet below the general level of the upland, hence the ap- 


Plate XLI. Covered bridge across Stony Creek. Outer Blue Grass. Mays- 
ville Pike in northern Nicholas County near Oakland Mills. 


proaches to many of these ferries are very difficult, the roads 
being narrow, steep, with many sharp turns, and sometimes 
rough as well. The approach to the ferry at Boonesboro shown 
in Plate XL is very much better than the average as to width, 
grade, and the character of the turns. The road is also excellent. 

Most of the bridges which cross the smaller streams are of 
steel construction, but some of the old, covered bridges still re- 
main, particularly in the outlying counties. Such a covered 
bridge is shown in Plate XLI. 

Of the roads in the sub-regions, those of the Inner Blue 
Grass are best, this being particularly true in Fayette County, 
where essentially all roads are of good width, hard surfaced, and 
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kept in excellent condition. This is true not only for the main 
traveled highways, but for the cross roads as well. Plates ».@:G' AF 
XXITX and XLII show roads which are typical for this sub- 
region. Few portions of the country possess roads of more uni- 
form excellence than does this section of the Blue Grass. 


Plate XLII. Surfaced highway in the Inner Blue Grass. On the George- 
town Pike, Franklin County. The road has been newly sur- 
faced and oiled. 


The main traveled highways are commonly surfaced with 
rock asphalt (See Plate XXIX), though sometimes crushed 
limestone and a binder are employed (See Plate XLII); the 
cross roads are surfaced with finely crushed limestone. The 
topography is gently rolling so that roads run in straight lines 
and heavy grades are lacking. Al! streams, except the Kentucky, 
are crossed by bridges and ferries run regularly at all places 
where main roads cross the Kentucky river. 

In the Eden Shale Belt, roads are generally poor except for 
the trunk highways which are sometimes good, though this is far 
from universally true. The hilly character of the topography 
causes the roads to follow either ridges or valleys; in either 
case, the road winds back and forth, greatly increasing the dis- 
tance which must be traveled. The winding character of these 
ridge road is shown in Plate [X. Where such ridge roads cross 
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valleys, grades are often exceedingly steep and the roads are 
frequently washed badly. Many of these roads are also very 
narrow. The roads in the valleys may parallel the creeks, as 
shown in Plate X, or they may actually be in the creek beds for 


Plate XLIII. ‘Improving’? a road in the Eden Shale Belt. Near Nor- 
mandy, Spencer County, 


short distances as shown in Plate XI. This is particularly true 
for the secondary roads. Most of the main roads traverse the 
upland, as the creek valleys are narrow, and the better farms 
are on the ridges. 

Bridges over the smaller creeks are frequently lacking and 
in some cases it is necessary to ford streams of considerable 
size, as on the Taylorsville Pike from Shelbyville to Taylorsville, 
where the road crosses Elk Creek at Rivals. In other eases, roads 
eross creeks on cement causeways which raise the roadway above 
low water stages of the stream, though the causeway is submerged 
at flood levels. 

In many cases, the roads so called, of the Eden Shale Belt 
resemble those of the eastern part of the state. Trunk highways 
which cross this sub-region are often good, but the roads which 
both originate and terminate in the sub-region are poor. One of 
the pressing needs of this sub-region is better roads. — 
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In the Outer Blue Grass, a great many miles of excellent 
road have been built at different times, but even the main roads 
are usually in only fair condition, as they have quite generally 
been allowed to fall into disrepair so that they are very rough. 
“In a few cases, where rock asphalt or cement has been used as 
surfacing and in a few of the limestone pikes of recent construc- 
tion, this is not true. One of these better limestone pikes is 
shown in Plate XLI. 

Topographic condition in this sub-region being similar to 
those of the Inner Blue Grass, roads are lacking in heavy grades 
and follow approximately direct routes between towns. Creeks 
are bridged in all cases; only the larger streams must be crossed 
by ferries. 

In the Blue Grass, the construction of good roads is proceed- 
ing rapidly; in the Inner Blue Grass, the work is nearly com- 
p'eted; in the Outer Blue Grass, it is well under way; only in 
the Eden Shale Belt are the roads still extremely poor. The 
variation in the character of the roads in the three sub-regions 
again emphasizes the justification for the division of the Blue 
Grass into sub-regions on the basis of differences in develop- 
ment and economic conditions resulting from variations in the 
physical equipment. 

River NAVIGATION 

The Blue Grass is bounded on the north by the Ohio and 
is crossed by the Kentucky and Licking rivers, both streams of 
considerable size. In addition, the Forks of the Salt River drain 
the western counties of the area. During the early portion of 
the history of the Blue Grass, these rivers were important high- 
ways (2), this being particularly true of the Ohio and Kentucky 
rivers, and, to a lesser extent, of the Licking. 

At the present time, the only rivers which are used for 
navigation are the Ohio and the Kentucky. Earlier improve- 
ment of the rivers for navigation was by private interests for 
use in transporting coal and lumber; later the State undertook 
to construct locks and dams to improve the navigability of the 
streams. In 1879, the Federal Government took over the control 
and improvement of the rivers, and since that date, the improve- 
ments have been made and the navigation works have been oper- 
ated and maintained by the United States Engineers’ Corps (3) 
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The Kentucky River has been improved by a series of four- 
teen locks with an average lift of about 16 feet, which provide 
260 miles of slack water navigation. Dam Number 14, at Heidel- 


Plate XLIV. Water front at Frankfort. A stern wheel tow boat is shown 
under construction in the foreground. 


berg in Lee County, provides slack water into the border of the 
coal producing section of eastern Kentucky. In spite of the 
improvement of the river, it is used only to a slight extent, as the 
railroad lines which parallel the stream course handle most of 
the traffic. The decline in the importance of river transportation, 
both actually and relatively, may be partially the result of 
lowered freight rates, but it is in larger degree the result of dif- 
ficulties inherent in water transportation. Every year, transpor- 
tation on the river is blocked by freshets, ice or drought, whereas 
the railroads offer uninterrupted service. The principal freight 
carried on the Kentucky River consists of coal, lumber, and rafts 
of logs. The fact that slack water does not enter the coal pro- 
ducing area to any considerable extent prevents the extensive 
use of the river for coal shipments. Lumber is milled within the 
Mountain Area so that slack water is of only limited utility in 
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floating out logs. In addition, most of the valuable timber has 
been cut so that both logs and lumber promise to comprise a 
continually decreasing percentage of the river borne freight, 
Such freight as is handled on the Kentucky River is carried 
in barges which are towed by stern wheel tow boats of small 


Plate XLV. Ohio River packet boat, The General Wood, on the Cincin- 
nati-Pittsburg run tied up at the wharfboat at Maysville, 
Mason County, 


draft. At Frankfort there are usually a number of these boats 
tied up along the water front during the summer, at which 
season many of these boats are idle. A typical water front scene 
is shown in Plate XLIV. In spite of the declining importance 
of river navigation, the coal which is handled by river constitutes 
a rather significant asset to the towns which are so located that 
they can secure coal which has been transported by water. In 
addition to the river boats which carry freight, a hmited number 
of pleasure steamers operate on the lower portion of the river. 
On the Ohio River, there is a considerable towing trade, the 
principal freight carried being coal, with some iron and steel. 
This traffic does not affect the Blue Grass except in the Newport- 
Covington area. For practical purposes, none of the products 
which originate in the Blue Grass are shipped by river and none 
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of the freight handled by river is used in the Blue Grass except 
coal along the Kentucky River and in the Cincinnati area. 

In addition to the freight handled by barges and tow boats 
on the Ohio River, there are packet boats, such as shown in 
Plate XLV, which operate regularly, carrying both passengers 
and freight. These ply between Cincinnati and Charleston, and 
Cincinnati and Pittsburg, stopping at Maysville. These boats 
apparently do a good business, securing all the freight which 
they can handle. Oil for the Maysville area is shipped in largely 
in this way. 

StrEAM RAILROADS 

Railroads played no part in the early settlement of the 
Blue Grass, movement of population into the area being either 
overland or by water routes. Subsequent development was also 
based on the use of rivers and roads as means of communica- 
tion, as the area was not only settled but its economic system 
as well was established prior to rail construction. The build- 
ing of railroads improved means of communication and afforded 
new outlets for production, but did not modify the economy of 
the area essentially. 

The staple crops and the agricultural occupation of the 
Blue Grass are of such a character that the presence of excellent 
rail communication is not a vital factor in the success or failure 
of the rural economy. Corn is fed on the farm or marketed near 
the area of production; the cash crop, tobacco, does not compete 
with the crop from other areas and has a high unit value, hence 
it commands essentially uniform prices for comparable grades 
in all parts of the producing area, irrespective of the character 
of the rail communication. Industrial development in the Blue 
Grass is almost entirely lacking except for local manufactures 
with limited local markets not affected seriously by the character 
of the rail service. Except on the northern margin, in the New- 
port-Covington area, the presence of the present adequate trans- 
portation system has produced essentially no change in the 
character of the economic development. The principal effect 
of improved methods of transportation has been to change the 
relative importance of the distributing centers within the area, 
the larger towns gaining at the expense of the smaller centers 
of population. Lexington in particular has profited in this 
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respect as the radius of effective communication has been in- 
creased by rail and interurban lines and the bus lines which have 
been made possible by the hard surfaced roads which focus on 
the city. 

Rail construction in the Blue Grass began shortly prior to 
1840 but was of relatively small consequence for some time there- 
after. By 1860; there were approximately 175 miles of railroad 
in the Blue Grass or 18% of the present mileage. At the time the 
first lines were constructed, however, the average density of pop- 
ulation was approximately 55 to the square mile which indicates 
a degree of agricultural use of the land not differing materially 
from that of the present. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad, one of the three prin- 
cipal lines of the Blue Grass today, was chartered under the 
Laws of Kentucky May 5, 1850, but the main stem from Louis- 
ville to Geddes, Kentucky, was not opened to traffic until Novem- 
ber 5, 1859, (4) and the Blue Grass lines were of still later con- 
struction. In similar manner, the lines of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio and the Southern Railway, including both those which 
are owned and those with are operated by these systems today, 
were relatively unimportant prior to 1865. 

The period between 1865 and 1885 witnessed the construc- 
tion of many miles of track in the Blue Grass. By the latter 
date, the skeleton of the present system had been established. 
Even at that date, however, Owen, Robertson, Bracken, Wash- 
ington, Anderson and Campbell counties were without rail 
communication. The eastern third of the Blue Grass was also 
poorly served by railroads and none of the present extensions 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad from Winchester to 
eastern Kentucky had been constructed. 

By 1890, the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad had built east 
from Cincinnati to Ashland and the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad had begun the extension of its lines into the coal fields 
of eastern Kentucky. Construction in the Blue Grass subsequent 
to 1890 has been limited in amount and has been confined to the 
building of spur lines, short connecting lines, and the extension 
of branches to serve limited sections more adequately. 

The foci of rail lines of the Blue Grass are points of inter- 
section of north-south and east-west lines. As the principal 
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north-south lines diverge from Cincinnati and the major east- 
west lines from Louisville, the intersections lie mostly either 
within the Inner Blue Grass or close to its outer margin. The 
principal junction points are: Lexington, Winchester, Frankfort, 
Shelbyville, Versailles, Nicholasville, Paris and Georgetown. In 
the case of Frankfort, Paris and Georgetown, the intersecting 
lines are branches of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 
Nicholasville, Versailles and Georgetown have, in addition, 
lines of the Southern Railway System. Lexington and Winches- 
‘ ter are the two major foci. Lexington has branches of the South- 
ern Railway, the Louisville and Nashville and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroads. Winchester has several branches of the 
Louisville and Nashville, including both those which penetrate 
the Eastern Coal Field and the main north-south line from Cin- 
einnati. In addition, the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio east 
from Lexington passes through Winchester. The consequence 
of this concentration of railroads upon a limited area in the Blue 
Grass is to create a rail net characterized by a very uneven dis- 
tribution of mileage among the different counties. 

Of the total mileage within the Blue Grass, the Louisville 
and Nashville owns or operates approximately 60%. Out of 
the 28 counties of the area having railroad lines, 7 are served 
only by the Louisville and Nashville and 16 others depend in 
part upon it for rail transportation, 82% of the counties and 
85% of the area depending either wholly or partly upon these 
lines. 

Of the Ohio River cities, the Louisville and Nashville lines 
enter Louisville, Cincinnati, and Maysville. In addition, Carroll- 
ton is connected with the Louisville-Cincinnati branch by a short 
spur line, the Carrollton and Worthville R. R. From Louisville, 
one line runs east, with many branches in the Central Blue 
Grass. In the eastern portion of the area, the various divisions 
of the Louisville and Nashville which focus on Winchester serve 
the Kentucky and Cumberland drainage basins of the Mountain 
Region. From north to south, the Blue Grass is traversed by the 
line from Cincinnati to Atlanta by way of Knoxville. 


These various lines of the Louisville and Nashville afford 
outlets for the products of the Blue Grass to the north at Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati and Chicago; to the west, at St. Louis and Mem- 
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phis; and to the south, at Atlanta, Birmingham, Mobile and 
New Orleans. 

The Southern Railway System owns or operates approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the railroad mileage of the Blue Grass, 
serving 11 counties in all, either wholly or in part. These lines 
are concentrated in the western half of the area, west of the 
Licking River. Next to the Louisville and Nashville, the 
lines of this system are the most important in the Blue Grass 
counties. The system consists essentially of the north-south road 
from Cincinnati through Lexington and Danville to Chattanooga 
and Birmingham and the line from Jouiville to the east, which 
affords connection with the north-south line at Georgetown, Lex- 
ington and Danville. 

This system, which serves the west half of the Blue Grass, 
affords outlets to Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago to 
the north and northwest, and to Memphis, Birmingham, Mobile, 
Atlanta, and Florida points to the southwest, south and south- 
east. 

The lines of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, including 
both those owned and operated, comprise approximately 15 per 
cent of the total railroad mileage of the Blue Grass. These lines 
serve only the northeastern quarter of the area, except as track- 
age rights over the Louisville and Nashville afford an outlet to 
Louisville. The lines embrace the one to the east from Cincinnati 
which follows the south side of the Ohio River through Mays- 
ville, where it connects with the Louisville and Nashville line to 
Lexington, and the line to the east from Lexington through Win- 
chester and Mt. Sterling to the coal fields of eastern Kentucky. 
Trackage rights over the Louisville and Nashville west of Lexing- 
ton, as has been indicated, afford entrance to Louisville. 

This system does not supply as important outlets for the 
products of the Blue Grass as do the Louisville and Nashville 
and the Southern, but it is valuable in that it brings in coal from 
the Big Sandy Drainage area, in that it supplies an optional 
route, and outlets to the east from Cincinnati to Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia and New York. 


The minor lines which are listed in the accompanying tabu- 
lation of the distribution of railroads and railroad mileage by 
counties are all short and are controlled, either through stock 
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ownership, lease, or otherwise, by the three major railroad sys- 
tems of the area. 

The total railroad mileage for the Blue Grass of 1007.57 
miles represents one mile of railroad for every 7.1 square miles 
of area or .142 miles of line for every square mile of land surface, 
which is distinctly above the average for the state, though only 
about two-thirds of that for a state such as Illinois. The great 
concentration of lines in the Inner Blue Grass, however, gives 
that sub-region a railroad net of greater density than the average 
for Illinois. 

The railroad net is densest in the Lexington and Covington 
areas, where roads converge. Only accidentally is there any cor- 
respondence between agricultural desirability and the railroad 
mileage in a given county. Kenton and Fayette counties, for 
example, have the same number of miles of railroad per square 
mile of area yet are very dissimilar in topography, soils and ag- 
ricultural prosperity. As a group, the counties of the Inner B!ue 
Grass have the greatest average railroad mileage, though this 
is not the result of their greater desirability or agricultural 
prosperity, but a function of their central location. Only two 
counties, Owen and Robertson, have no railroads, which results 
from their location off an air line route between important 
urban centers. Hven in these areas, however, no farm is more 
than 16 miles from a railroad in an air line. 

Service for the Blue Grass was only an incidental object 
in the construction of the main railroad lines; termini are to the 
north, south and west. Construction through the Blue Grass re- 
sulted largely from the fact that the area was on the route to 
the south, and that topographic barriers were lacking. (Only 
the branch lines were built to serve the area. 

Although poorer transportation facilities would not alter 
agricultural practice, which was established before railroads 
were constructed, it has been fortunate for the region that rail- 
road lines were built through it. To change an economic system 
which has been established for a century or more without an 
infusion of new blood is difficult. In the Blue Grass, however, 
there are signs of the alteration which is certain to come. With 
the coal of eastern Kentucky near at hand, with much undevel- 
oped hydro-electric power unused, with markets at home and 
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nearby, easily accessible by rail and river, industrial develop- 
ment is almost certain to increase in amount. 


INTERURBAN LINES 

Interurban lines are confined entirely to the Inner Blue 
Grass except for the line from Louisville to Shelbyville, in the 
Outer Blue Grass. With this one exception, all interurban lines 
focus upon Lexington. All of these lines follow main traveled 
pikes. To the northeast, the electric line parallels the Mays- 
ville Pike to Paris; to the north, it follows the Georgetown 
Pike to Georgetown; to the west, the interurban line utilizes 
the route of the Versailles Pike through Versailles to Frankfort ; 
and to the south, the electric line extends to Nicholasville along 
the Nicholasville Pike. Winchester alone of the nearby urban - 
centers is not connected with Lexington by trolley. Service is 
frequent and good and the lines are well patronized. Focusing 
as they do upon Lexington, they serve to extend the limits of 
the retail trade area of that city appreciably. 


Bus Lines 

The Lexington area is also well seryed by bus lines, a fleet 
of twenty buses of the Reo Bus Line covering central Kentucky 
on a regular schedule. These run every hour to Winchester, 
and at somewhat less frequent though regular intervals, to Har- 
rodsburg and Danville; to Mount Sterling by way of Winches- 
ter; to Nicholasville, Bryantsville and Lancaster; to Richmond, 
where connection is made with a line to Berea; to Midway; to 
Lawrenceburg; to Cynthiana; and by way of Paris, to Millers- 
burg and Carlisle, from which place buses run to Flemingsburg. 
There is also a line operating from Georgetown and Owenton 
to Frankfort. In addition, Lexington is connected to Louisville 
by bus lines which run through Versailles, Frankfort and 
Shelbyville. Within the Lexington area, every town of ap- 
preciable size within a radius of thirty miles has bus connec- 
tion with Lexington, and by way of Lexington, with Louisville 
as well. 

In the northern portion of the Blue Grass, similar bus 
lines operate out of Maysville, Covington and Newport. Out 
of Maysville, they are of lesser importance than in the Lexing- 
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ton area; in the Newport-Covington district, they afford sub- 
urban transportation for the workers of the Newport-Covington 
area in addition to extending the area of the retail districts of 
those places. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MINERAL WEALTH AND THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 

The mineral resources of the Blue Grass are not extensive, 
being limited to a few minerals, mostly non-metallic, the mining 
of which does not constitute one of the important industries 
of the area at the present time, though opportunity for a con- 
siderable expansion of production apparently exists. The 
principal minerals of the Blue Grass are: building stone and 
road building material, phosphate rock, calcite, fluorite, barite, 
clays, sand, water and possibly oil and gas, though probably 
not in commercial quantities. In addition, lead and zine ores 
occur in association with the calcite, fluorite, and barite deposits. 


BUILDING STONE AND Roap Burtpring MATERIAL 


The larger portion of the stone of North Central Kentucky 
suitable for structural purposes occurs in the Inner Blue Grass. 
The thin bedded and often shaly limestones of the Eden Shale 
Belt are of very limited utility for construction, though quar- 
ried for road ballast. Even in the Outer Blue Grass, the lime- 
stones are seldom found in beds of such character as to furnish 
first class structural stone, though they do find use locally both 
in building and in road making. The quarries of the Blue 
Grass area, which Richardson lists in his ‘‘Building Stones of 
Kentucky,’’ show by their distribution the dominance of the 
Inner Blue Grass in the production of limestone to be used as 
building material and road ballast. (1)* 

Stone quarried for construction work is mostly from the 
Highbridge stage of the Champlainian Series, and to a lesser 
extent, from the Lexington stage of the same series. Above 
this last named horizon, there is no stone of any great struc- 
tural importance quarried in the Blue Grass. The beds of these 
stages which are worked for building material and road ballast 
will be discussed in the order of their geological succession. 

The Oregon bed of the Highbridge furnishes an even tex 
tured, fine grained, dolomitic limestone which is buff colored and 


*Numbers in parenthesis refer to the bibliography at the end of the’ 
chapter. 
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often mottled in appearance. It is commonly known as ‘‘Ken- 
tucky River Marble’’ from its area of outercp along the Ken. 
tucky River from Boonesboro to Clifton. The Clay’s Ferry 
Quarry, southwest of Lexington and near Clay’s Ferry, and the 
Grimes’ Mill Quarry, at Grimes’ Mill on Boone’s Creek, produce 
in part from this and in part from the immediately overlying 
formation, the Tyrone. These quarries are about 12 or 13 miles 
from Lexington, in which place much of the building material 
produced has been marketed. Some has also been barged down 
the Kentueky River to Frankfort. According to Miller, the eol- 
umns of the old State House at Frankfort are built of this 
stone (2). 

Overlying the Oregon bed, is the compact, thick bedded, 
light colored Tyrone limestone, which on fractured surfaces shows 
facets of calcite. These have etven to the rock the name ‘‘birds- 
eye limestone.’’ Richardson apphes the name ‘‘Kentucky 
Marble’’ to the building stone quarried from this bed (3), as the 
stone is a semi-erystalline limestone or ‘‘marble,’’ which weath- 
ers white, presents a very pleasing effect, and is very durable. 
Buildings constructed over a csntury ago of this stone still stand 
in good condition. The bed outcrops in the same general area as 
the Oregon bed which underhes it, but in addition, extends below 
Frankfort to the mouth of Steele Branch. Quarries in this bed 
have been worked for many years to supply the need for build- 
ing stone at Frankfort and the vicinity. This stone was used in 
the construction of the Old State House, the Penitentiary walls, 
and many of the more pretenticus homes in Frankfort. In addi- 
tion to its value for building construction, it finds use as curbing, 
paving, road and railroad ballast, and in various other ways. 
In this building stone, the area possesses an asset of great value. 


? 


Immediately overlying the Tyrone is the Lexington lime- 
stone which is grayish in color and much used for foundations 
and occasionally for walls of buildings in the area of outcrop 
near Lexington. This limestone is also used in the construction 
of the stone fences so common in the Inner Blue Grass. In 
building these walls, blocks are laid in a horizontal position and 
then the wall is capped by a layer of thinner blocks set on edge 
at an angle as shown in Plate XX XV. 
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In many places, the beds of the Cincinnatian Series supply 
limestone of a character satisfactory for certain types of con- 
struction such as retaining walls. These limestones, in areas 
where the layers are thick enough, are even used locally for 
building construction. As a source of supply for more than 
local needs, however, the limestones of this series possess little 
value, 


Plate XLVI. Quarry and stone crusher. Quarrying and crushing Lex- 
ington limestone for use in road construction. At junction 
of Clear River and Shannon River Pikes and the Versailles 
Pike west of Lexington. 


The construction of good roads in the Blue Grass has result- 
ed in the opening of many new quarries and the reopening of 
old ones to supply crushed stone for railroad ballast, for the 
pbuilding of macadamized pikes, and for supplying foundation 
material for those roads which are surfaced with rock asphalt or 
‘concrete. 


Almost any of the limestones of the Blue Grass can be used 
for road construction, though where the stone is merely broken 
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and spread on the road as shown in Plate XLIII, the softer lone- 
stones are preferable to the harder stone of the Highbridge 
Series, though the latter are more satisfactory if a roller is used 
to smooth the surface of the road after the application of the 
stone. For railroad ballast, the Highbridge limestones are best. 
At the present time, the number of quarries in the Blue 
Grass counties exceeds 250, every county having at least one 
quarry. In Fayette County alone, there are 37 quarries, most of 
which have been opened to secure road building material. Much 
stone is also quarried along the Ohio River, particularly in 
Mason County, where 35 quarries have been opened. Quarries 
tend to be most numerous in the areas where road construction is 
most active, along the lines of the railroads, and in the Inner 
Blue Grass, where much high grade rock is available for the 
quarrymen. : 
In addition to the uses already enumerated, the limestones 
of the Blue Grass afford a source of supply for a good quality 
of building lime and ground limestone for use in agriculture. — 


PHOSPHATE Rock. 


The exceptional fertility of the soils of the Inner Blue Grass 
is the result of the fact that that they have been derived by the 
decomposition of highly phosphatic limestones. In this region, 
some of the thinner layers of the unleached rock contain eal- 
cium triphosphate in the form of shell casts (4). In places, this 
caleium phosphate has been concentrated into commercial depos- 
its, either by leaching out of the phosphate from overlying layers 
and deposition at lower levels by replacement, or by the forma- 
tion of residual deposits by the leaching out of the calcium car- 
bonate of the limestone. 


Mining of these phosphate deposits is at present carried on 
only at Wallace in Woodford County, though other deposits of 
commercial extent probably exist in the area wherever the Wood- 
burn bed outcrops in areas of fairly level topography so that 
concentration of the phosphatic material has been. possible. Com- 
mercial deposits may occur, therefore, in portions of northern 
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Woodford and Jessamine counties, in southern Franklin and 
Scott counties, in western Fayette County, and in central Bour- 
bon County. 


Plate XLVII. Phosphate mining plant. The rock from the workings is 
hauled up the incline to the top of the washer in which 
the clay, sand and rock are separated. Near Wallace, 


Woodford County. 


Discovery of the deposit at Wallace occurred in 1915 as a 
result of digging post holes. Subsequent investigation of the 
deposit revealed its commercial possibilities and led to the for- 
mation of the Central Kentucky Phosphate Company. This 
company has since become merged with the United Phosphate 
and Chemical Company. With few interraptions, phosphate 
rock has been mined from this depcsit since the inauguration 
of the enterprise. At present, the output is about 1800 tons of 
rock per month. 


The amount of overburden is small so that stripping is not 
expensive. The phosphate rock is mined by steam shovel, loaded 
on cars, and hauled on tracks by locomotives to the washer shown 
in Plate XLVII where it is freed from clay and separated into 
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sand and rock. Water for the washer is obtained from a small 
ereek. The rock is dried and ground and then mixed with the 
phosphate sand, which shows by analysis a lower phosphate con- 
tent than the rock. At first, all of the product was disposed of 
as crude phosphate rock and some is still sold in that form, 
though the larger portion is now marketed as fertilizer after 
having been treated with sulphuric acid. Though a considerable 
area of this deposit has been worked, much rock still remains to 
be mined. 


Fiuorire, Caucrre, Barire AND LEAD AND ZINC ORES 


Veins of fluorite, calcite and barite, together with the asso- 
ciated ores of lead and zinc, are confined to the Inner Blue 
Grass. In the past, some of these minerals have possessed com- 
mercial significance though none are mined at the present time. 
The dechne of the mining industry has been the result of trans- 
portation difficulties and other factors not associated with the 
character of the deposits as such. (5) 

Fluorite occurs as solid veins in the Highbridge limestone 
along the Kentucky River, though few veins of much extent are 
known. It has been mined from the Faircloth vein at Mundy’s 
Landing on the Woodford County side of the Kentucky River, 
though the deposit is not being worked at present. 


Calcite oceurs similarly as solid veins in the Highbridge 
limestone along the Kentucky River. The only vein which has 
been worked is located at Mundy’s Landing on the Mercer 
County side of the Kentucky River. This vein is from six to 
sixteen feet wide and has been traced back from the river for a 
mile. The calcite was ground, barged to Highbridge, and from 
there, shipped by rail. Mining operations are suspended at 
present as at the fluorspar mine across the river. 

Barite occurs as a filling of fissure veins in the Lexington 
limestone. The veins range in width from a few inches to twenty 
feet, with one to three feet as average widths. In outcrop, the 
veins frequently extend several miles. Barite has. been mined in 
Fayette, Jessamine, Garrard, Woodford, Clark, Bourbon, Scott, 
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Franklin, and Owen counties, though none is being mined at 
present. The plant at Nicholasville where the rock was pre- 
pared for market has been largely dismantled, though it is re- 
ported that operations will prohably be resumed. 


Lead and zine ores commonly occur in association with 
fluorite, calcite and barite in the mineral veins, though usually in 
very small quantities. Attempts have been made to secure lead 
and zine from these veins in the past but withcut much commer- 
cial success, though for a time mines were operated on the Ken- 
tucky River near Gratz in Owen County and at Kessinger near 
the Scott-Franklin county line. 


CLAYS 


The clays utilized in industry in the Bhie Grass consist of 
surface clays of Pleistocene age, represented by alluvial depos- 
its, Ordovician shales of the Eden formation, and residual clays 
derived from Ordovician limestenes. Their use is limited to the 
manufacture of common brick. Clay using industries in the 
Blue Grass other than the brick plants ship in clays from other 
portions of Kentucky or from other states. The accompanying 
tabulation gives the location and name of the manufacturing 
plant, the origin of the clay used and the products manufactured. 


The brick plants using residual clays produce a red brick 
which is marketed locally. The plant at Nicholasville, which will 
serve as a type, has a capacity of 1’ to 1% million brick per 
year. Clay is obtained from a pit near the plant. The Nicholas- 
ville plant uses wood for drying and coal for burning the brick. 
Wood is obtained from Mt. Vernon as a cost of $3.00 per cord, 
which makes the use of wood economical. 


The larger portion of the brick manufactured in the Blue 
Grass is made from alluvial clays in the Ohio River district. At 
Maysville, the two plants, both of which use flood plain clays, 
have a combined daily capacity of 75,000 to 85,000 brick. (6) 
Shipping facilities are good here as both plants are on the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Railroad. In addition, the Louisville and Nash- 
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ville Railroad reaches Maysville from the south and the products 
can be shipped by water as well. The brick from the Covington 
plants, which also utilize flood plain clays, are sold largely in the 
Cincinnati-Covington area. The Carrollton plant also disposes 
of most of its product locally. 


Plate XLVIII. The Alhambra Tile Company. Newport, Campbell County. 


The tile manufactured at Newport and Covington is used 
for ceramic mosaic floors, tiled walls and trim, wainscoting and 
other decorative work. It bears an excellent reputation and has 
been marketed and used widely both in Kentucky and adjacent 
states. 


SAND 


Neither the geological history nor the underlying rocks of 
the Blue Grass are of such a character as to supply extensive de- 
‘posits of sand, so that except along stream courses, commercial 
deposits are lacking. In few places, except along the Ohio 
River, is the mining of sand of any considerable commercial 
importance. 
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At Carrollton, sand is mined from bars in the Ohio River 
by clam shovel or pumped from the river bottom. It is then 
either shipped directly or first screened. The sand mined in 
this way is suitable for use in plaster, morter, and concrete. It 
is also a good molding sand and is used for that purpose. (7) 
The sand is marketed both locally and at various river points, as 
at Louisville. 


WATER 


The water resources of the Blue Grass constitute an ex- 
tremely valuable asset, as the numerous ponds, springs, and 
brooks in certain portions of the area contribute to the desira- 
bility of the region for stock raising. The resource is also of 
present or potential value in furnishing public water supphes, 
in industrial use, for the development of hydro-electric power, 
ard for several other purposes of lesser importance. 

Most Blue Grass towns depend upon surface water for 
drinking purposes and for domestic use. The cities which ean 
draw upon the larger rivers, as Covington, Newport and Mays- 
ville on the Ohio, Frankfort on the Kentucky, Danville on the 
Dix, and Lawrenceburg on the Salt River, have a dependable, 
though not in all respects a satisfactory source of supply. In the 
larger centers of population not so located, as Lexington, it is 
necessary to rely upon storage reservoirs or “‘lakes’’ in order to 
supply the demand during periods of dry weather. A few of 
the cities depend upon springs, as Georgetown, or upon wells, as 
Carrollton, and some of the smaller towns have no waterworks. 
The waterworks: may be either privately or publicly owned and 
operated and the percentage of the population of a given place 
dependent upon the public water supply varies from 95% in 
the larger cities, as Lexington, to as low as 50%, as at Carrollton. 


Improvement is possible in many places in guarding the 
source of supply from contamination and in filtering and chem- 
ically treating the water before use, as even under the most fa- 
vorable conditions, many of the sources of supply are not very 


satisfactory, especially during prolonged periods. of drought 
in mid-summer. 
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Water finds many uses in industry, so that a satisfactory 
supply is important in determining the location of manufactur- 
ing plants. Some of the industrial plants draw upon the city 
mains; others have developed their own water supply. In gen- 
eral, the water for industrial use should be soft in order to pre- 
vent the formation of boiler scale. In the distilling industry, 
the character of the water supply was exceptionally important 
as it affected the quality of the product. The quality of the 
condenser water is not as important as the quality of the water 
used in making ice, but a sufficient supply must be available. 
Both quantity and quality of the water are, however, important 
from the standpoint of the general utility of water in industry. 


In the Blue Grass, the Kentucky River and its tributaries 
appear to offer the most promise for hydro-electric development. 
The other rivers, as the Licking, fluctuate too widely in volume 
or are too small to afford opportunity for any considerable or 
profitable development.. On the Kentucky River, as at present 
improved by navigation dams, about 25,000 h. p. could be devel- 
oped without difficulty, an average of 1,800 h. p. at each dum. 
At Dam No. 4 alone, at Frankfort, 2,800 h. p. is being wasted at 
present. (8) If the power plants were operated under a single 
system, output could be regulated to suit the demand. 


There is now under construction on the Dix River near 
High Bridge a power plant in which will be installed equipment 
for developing approxinmately 25,000 h. p. The water to oper- 
ate this plant will be impounded behind a 275 foot dam only 750 
feet in length, which will form a lake 25 miles long. When com- 
pleted, this will be the first large hydro-electric development in 
Kentucky. 


An apparently attractive opportunity for development also 
is afforded by Elkhorn Creek about three miles from its junc- 
tion with the Kentucky River. It is estimated that it would be 
possible to generate at least 4,000 h. p. at this site. (9) Other 
possibilities in the Blue Grass represent much smaller develop- 
ments. 


The water from some of the springs carries considerable 
salt in solution, such springs being known as ‘‘salt licks.’’ These 
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furnished salt for the settlers during the pioneer period. The 
most celebrated of the salt licks are Big Bone Lick, near the Ohio 
River in Boone County, and the Upper and Lower Blue Licks in 
Nicholas County. All of these are in the Licking River Valley. 

In some cases, the springs are highly mineralized and the 
dissolved salts impart medicinal value to the water. Salt-sul- 
phur water has been encountered in wells in Carroll County at 
Saunder’s Station and at Frankfort and in the immediate vi- 
cinity. In other portions of the Blue Grass, the water from 
certain springs contains gypsum and magnesium sulphate in 
solution. Dry Ridge, in northern Grant County, lays claim to 
being the ‘‘Carlsbad of America.”’ 

Recreational facilities are provided by the rivers, the sev- 
eral bathing beaches along the Kentucky River being patronized 
quite extensively. Principal of these is the one at Boonesboro, 
which is easily accessible by good roads from Lexington and 
Winchester, as well as from several other smaller urban centers. 
At Boonesboro, a considerable number of cottages have been 
built, and in the summer, and especially on holidays, it is the 
scene of considerable activity. 


Om AND Gas 


Oil and gas production has been and probably will be of 
minor significance in the Blue Grass. Some oil nas been secured 
by drilling, but the amount has been too small to be of com- 
mercial importance. In the past, there has been a small produc- 
tion of gas in Shelby, Franklin and Gallatin counties, and oil is 
reported to have been secured near Wheatly, in Owen County. 
In the summer of 1923, when field work for this report was done, 
drilling was in progress both in Gallatin and Montgomery coun- 
ties, though no paying wells have been brought in as yet, so far 
as is known. 


The mineral wealth of the Blue Grass serves only to supple- 
ment the more important resources of the area. The total min- 
eral production has been small and of relatively little signifi- 
cance in affecting the character of the development, neither does 
it promise to modify the economy of the area fundamentally in 
the future. 
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CHAPTER: VIL 
CITIES AND MANUFACTURES 


Urban centers in the Blue Grass represent foci for areas of 
variable size, the extent of the area for which a given town serves 
as the market determining the size of the urban development. 
County boundaries tend to be so located that the focus for the 
highways is also the geographical center of the county and the 
location of the county seat. No towns, so far as known to the 
writer, have been established as county seats with a location 
central to a county subsequent to or at the time of formation of 
the county, though subdivision of a county has frequently re- 
sulted in an accession of population in a previously established 
town as the result of its designation as the county seat of a newly 
organized county. In many cases, such towns are not located at 
or near the geographical center of the county for which they 
serve as county seats, though they are favorably located as re- 
gards accessibility by road. Danville furnishes an illustration 
of a county seat so located. In a few cases, the formation of new 
counties has displaced an existing county seat from its former 
central location with reference to the county, as in the case of 
Harrodsburg, which is located near the southern margin of Mer- 
cer County, though it possessed a central location with reference 
to the county which it served prior to the formation of Boyle 
County. (See tabulation on page 7.) 

Though urban development in the Blue Grass has not been 
restricted by unfavorable topographic conditions limiting the 
number of locations suitable for cities, certain sites have been 
hampered by or profited from topographic conditions. Along 
the Ohio River, Newport, Covington, and the suburbs of these 
cities are located on river terraces at or near the junction 
of the Licking River with the Ohio, one of the relatively few 
places along the Ohio River on the Kentucky side where city 
growth is possible, as access to the upland from the margin of 
the Ohio is difficult even where streams such as the Licking fur- 
nish an approach. Where such an approach is lacking, grades 
are prohibitive. In addition, few other locations along the 
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Ohio afford enough level land free from flood danger to allow 
any considerable expansion of population. Maysville suffers 
from this handicap of an insufficient area of level land. Newport 
and Covington enjoy freedom from flood danger, possess rccm 
for expansion, and have fairly easy access to the upland, there- 
fore considerable urban development has been possible. 


After reaching the upland, roads and railroads avoid the 
larger rivers except where crossing becomes necessary, hence 
cities located on the larger streams are not common. Frankfort 
constitutes an exception, but the location on the Kentucky River 
has been more of a handicap than an advantage in that it 
has limited the area of level land on which the city can expand, 
determined the direction of growth, and made both ap- 
proach to and egress from the city difficult because of heavy 
grades. Only the fact that it is the State Capital has made pos- 
sible a partial overcoming of the handicap. River highways do 
not carry any considerable fraction of the trade of the area, heace 
are not now a determining factor in city location. In addition, 
the fact that they are deeply intrenched has, as indicated pre- 
viously, still further decreased their value as a factor in city 
location. 


Most of the cities of the Blue Grass, aside from Frankfort 
and the Ohio River cities, are located on the more level portion 
of the upland. In the Inner and Outer Blue Grass, topographic 
conditions are such that a great number of satisfactory sites 
occur. In the Eden Shale Belt, towns are commonly located on 
the wider portions of the ridges, where many ridge roads ¢con- 
verge. In such a town as Kelat, in Harrison County, the effect 
of the convergence of the ridge roads is very apparent. In other 
cases, where ridges widen greatly, the convergence of the roads 
from the subordinate ridges is not so obvious. 


Except for Covington and Newport, the larger urban cer- 
ters are county seats and exhibit to a greater or lesser degree 
the characteristic of being built around the court house square. 
It is probable that all were so laid out originally, and that where 
there is an apparent departure from this plan, it has resulted 
from an extension of the business section on one of the streets 
so that it has assumed more importance than the others which 
mark off the court house square. In Lexington, for example, 
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Main street has outgrown in importance as a business street the 
other streets which border the square, though at an earlier period 
in the history of the city, Upper street, Short street, and Cheap- 
side were nearly, if not equally important business streets. In 
a few places, as at Mount Sterling, the business section has 
grown away from the court house square even more completely, 
so that the main street of the town does not form one side of 
the square. At Frankfort, the State Capital, both the fact that 
topographic condiitons have determined the direction of city 
growth and city plan and the fact that the State Capital is lo- 
cated there have resulted in a city plan different from that 
characteristic of the towns of the Blue Grass. 

The towns and cities of the Blue Grass may be classified in 
five groups, the division being based upon the variation in func- 
tion of the different urban centers. The first group embraces the 
cities and towns of the northern margin, along the Ohio River, 
particularly Newport, Covington, and their suburbs, in which 
industrial development reaches a maximum for the area. These 
cities serve the Blue Grass only incidentally. 

A second group of urban communities, quite different in 
character, consists of those cities of the Inner Blue Grass which 
serve as distributing points for the Blue Grass and a portion of 
the Mountain region. Lexington and Winchester belong in this 
class. They derive their importance from the fact that rail 
lines radiate in such fashion that they can serve considerable 
areas adequately as distributing centers. Such cities have man- 
ufactures of only minor importance, being primarily retail and 
wholesale centers. 

The third class of towns embraces the places which are pri- 
marily county seats, serving the needs of limited communities. 
The population of these towns varies greatly, from 585, as at 
Brooksville in Bracken County, to 5,099 at Danville in Boyle 
County. This variation in size is determined by the extent 
and character of the tributary area. In the smaller towns, rail 
communication may be poor or even lacking, as at Owenton in 
Owen County; in the larger places, as at Danville in Boyle 
County, a minor railroad center may be developed. This class 
of towns is characteristic of the Outer Blue Grass. 
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In addition to the urban centers, properly speaking, a large 
number of minor population groups have developed, particularly 
in the Eden Shale Belt. The 1920 census lists a total of over 100 
incorporated towns, mostly very small, in addition to which there 
are many more of almost equal importance, though unincorpor- 
ated. These cross-roads centers serve limited areas and derive 
their importance from a location where roads intersect. 


Plate XLIX. A view at Keene, A typical unincorporated center, Jessa- 
mine County. 


In addition to the four classes enumerated, Frankfort falls 
into a class by itself. Railroad construction to the city was 
assured by the importance of Frankfort as the seat of the state 
government. This has led to considerable industrial develop- 
ment which is not warranted by the physical setting of the city. 

In common with other portions of Kentucky, the Blue Grass 
region is not characterized by extensive urban development, 
though the number of urban centers increased steadily from 8 
in 1870 to 19 in 1920, which number is nearly 40% of the total 
number of urban centers in Kentucky. A rather striking feature 
of the increase is that out of these 11 new urban centers, 4 are in 
the Newport-Covington area. 
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Of the urban, population in 1920, slightly over 50% was 
concentrated at the junction of the Licking and Ohio rivers and 
approximately 33% in the Inner Blue Grass. The remaining 
17% was all in the Outer Blue Grass. The great increase in the 
number of urban centers and the large percentage of total ur- 
ban population of the Blue Grass in the Newport-Covington area 
have resulted from industrial development in that region. The 
concentration of urban centers in the Inner Blue Grass is the 
consequence of the favorable location of the area with reference 
to rail routes, which enables these cities to serve satisfactorily as 
distributing centers. 

Growth of the total urban population has net been rapid 
and no city has enjoyed phenomenal growth during any single 
decade, many of the towns showing slight declines in population 
for certain decades. (See the accompanying tabulation of city 
growth by decades.) During the half century terminating in 
1920, the entire increase in the urban population in the Blue 
Grass was approximately 146,000. Of all the Blue Grass cities, 
Winchester has enjoyed the greatest percentage of increase, the 
increase in no decade since 1870 being less than 16%, and the 
maximum being nearly 100%, between 1880 and 1890. This 
steady growth has paralleled rail extension to the east and the 
opening of the coal fields of eastern Kentucky. 

The accompanying tabulation shows the concentration of 
urban centers in limited areas, the slow increase in the total 
urban population, and the rates of increase for individual urban 
centers. 

In the discussion of the individual urban centers, both with- 
in and marginal to the Blue Grass, the towns are considered in 
the order of size and importance in the sub-regions, rather than 
in groups as described. 

Lexington, which memorializes by its name the first battle 
of the Revolution, was settled April 1, 1779. (1)* It was incor- 
porated as a town by the Virginia Legislature in 1782, and as 
a city by the Kentucky legislature in 1832. By 1802, Lexington 
was the metropolis of the west, (2) with two newspapers printed 
twice a week, and manufactures embracing paper, rope, powder, 
pottery, and leather. By 1817, the list of manufactured products 


*Numbers in parenthesis refer to the bibliography at the end of the 
chapter. 
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had increased greatly, the total capital invested in industry at 
that date being £467,225. (3). 

The central location of Lexington with reference to the 
entire area has been of paramount importance in the growth and 
importance of the city. Not only has the central location with 
reference to the entire area been important, but the relation of 
the sub-regions of the Blue Grass is such that a city site located 
centrally with reference to the Blue Grass as a whole occupies 
an extremely favored location in the heart of the best agricul- 
tural region of Kentucky, the Inner Blue Grass. In addition to 
an excellent location, topographic conditions are such that an 
excellent city site is provided, sufficiently diversified in topog- 
raphy to be pleasing, but not hilly so that development is ham- 
pered. 

Lexington is the focus upon which the roads of the primary 
system of state and federal highways of the area converge. 
These highways are all hard surfaced roads and divert to Lex- 
ington the trade of a considerable area. The operation of 
bus lines on these highways, together with the transportation 
afforded by the interurban lines which parallel them, has re- 
sulted in increased importance for Lexington. In addition to 
serving as a focus for roads, Lexington is a major railroad center 
for the Blue Grass, every railroad which serves the area entering 
the city. This combination of excellent roads and good rail 
communication, both by interurban and steam road, has been 
responsible for the present size of the city and the extent of its 
merchandising and manufacturing interests. 

At a very early date Lexington was a city of considerable 
size, the population as early as 1810 being 4,326. By 1840, the 
population had increased to 6,997, and by 1860, to 9,521. By 
ten year periods thereafter the population was 14,801, 16,656, 
21,567, 26,369, 35,099 and 41,534. Growth has not been rapid, 
but it has been steady; during no decade has there been a loss 
in population. The growth of population has not resulted from 
industrial development, but has been the accompaniment of the 
steady increase in population of the entire area and the exten- 
sion of the trade territory of Lexington by improved methods of 
transportation. 
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Lexington’s retail trade is drawn from approximately two- 
thirds of the Blue Grass counties, which have a total population 
of nearly 300,000, or 12% of the population of the state. The 
result of control of this large retail trade territory, in which the 
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Plate L. Tobacco warehouse. Lexington, Fayette County. 


per capita purchasing power is high, has been to build up a retail 
center of very high character. (See frontispiece.) Lexington’s 
wholesale trade is also highly developed and the area covered is 
much more extensive than that covered by the retail trade. The 
wholesale trade territory embraces the major portion of the 
Blue Grass, together with much of eastern Kentucky and por- 
tions of Tennessee, an area with a total population of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000. 
Lexington is not highly industrialized, though the growth 
of industry has made some progress during the past decade. The 
two most important industries are milling and refining. Rail- 
road shops and the tobacco industries also employ many men. 
In addition, there are a considerable number of small-industries 
of diversified character, the manufactures of which include 
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candy, cigars, brick, brooms, mattresses, ice cream, soft drinks 
and various other products. 


The relatively small importance of industry is emphasized 
by the fact that the two most important manufacturing estab- 
lishments, the Lexington Rolling Mills and the Great Southern 
Refinery, employ only about 75 men each.* The following tabula- 


tion shows the growth of industry during the decade ending in 
1919. 


GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN LEXINGTON 


1909-1919 
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1919 | 170} il ilyal 4,042| $1,227,000] $4,930,000] $8,570,000 
1914 112| 1,130 rer A | 638,000| 1,849,000] 3,531,000 
1909 | 85| 1,032) 2,579 511,000] 1,249,000} 2,851,000 
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(Data from’ U. S. Census.) 


Manufacturing development has not been accompanied by 
the employment of much female labor, on account of the charac- 
ter of the industries. The products of the manufacturing plants 
are destined in larger part for rather local markets. Future 
industrial development, if it occurs, will be characterized by a 
more diversified list of manufactures, and in all probability, such 
manufacturing development will be accompanied by a greater 
absorption of female labor in industry. 


Lexington is so located that many raw materials, as cotton 
and tobacco, are available for manufacture. Distribution of the 
finished products is assured by excellent rail communication. 
High grade coal is close at hand in eastern Kentucky and hydro- 
electric power will be available from the development on the 
Dix River (See page 159) and additional power can be gener- 
ated on the Kentucky River. It is improbable that Lexington 


*Authority of Mr. Price Gaines, Secretary of the Lexington Board 
of Commerce. 
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will become highly industrialized in the near future, but some 
expansion of industry may be expected. 


Plate LI. A typical court day scene. Cheapside, Lexington, Fayette 
County, 


Lexington is a beautiful residence city. The older portions 
of the town present the charming characteristics of southern 
architecture of pre-war days, with houses set close to the shaded 
street line. The newer sections are characterized by wide streets 
flanked by modern residences such as shown in Plate LII. The 
principal streets are paved, of good width, and except in the 
newer portions of the city, are well shaded. Of late there has 
been considerable high class suburban developmnt, which is 
favord by chmatie conditions and the excellent roads of Fayette 
County. 

As a residence city, Lexington leaves little to be desired. The 
city is equipped with all modern conveniences; it is situated in 
the center of an attractive as well as prosperous agricultural 
area; and it is surrounded by many places of great historical 
interest, easily accessible over excellent roads. The University 
of Kentucky, Transylvania College, Sayre College, Hamilton 
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College, and a number of other schools, both public and private, 
provide excellent educational facilities. Lexington is exception- 
ally fortunate, both in its physical setting and the character of 
the present development. 


Plate LIT. View on South Hanover Street, Lexington, Fayette County. 


The name of Frankfort is supposed to commemorate the 
killing of Stephen Frank in 1780, at or near the present site of 
the city. (4) Frankfort is built on the terrace which borders the 
Kentucky River, well above high water stages. This terrace is 
approximately 300 feet below the level of the upland and is 
flanked by limestone cliffs which in most places rise precipitously 
from the level land on which the city is built so that. few ad- 
vantageous approaches to the upland are afforded. 

For a location on the Kentucky River, however, the site pos- 
sesses several important advantages. At Frankfort there is 
a considerable area of level land bordering the river, as the cre- 
centric valley formerly occupied by the Kentucky River at the 
time it flowed at a higher level, furnishes sufficient level land for 
considerable expansion. Fort Hill, which overlooks the city 
from the north, marks the northwestern margin of this old val- 
ley, in which the state penitentiary is located. The fact that this 
valley represents an abandoned river channel was recognized 
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as early as 1817, Zadock Cramer describing the river at Frank- 
fort in the Navigator as having ‘‘an appearance of having left 
its old bed’’ and the abandoned valley as a ‘‘fracture by some 
great convulsion of nature.’’ Approach to the upland is also rela- 
tively good, Benson Creek furnishing a fairly good approach 
to the terrace level from the west, and to the east, the upland 
can be reached by utilizing either Glenn’s Creek or the relatively 
good approach from the south on the east side of the Kentucky 
River. In addition to the relatively favorable topographic con- 
ditions, the Kentucky River is narrow at Frankfort, which fa- 
cilitates bridging and allows the city to expand on both sides of 
the river. 

Despite these relatively favorable topographic conditions, 
the direction of growth is controlled absolutely by the lo- 
cation of the level land. With the present population, this has 
not led to undue attenuation of form, but any considerable 
erowth must be accompanied by an extension of the city either 
up or down stream or expansion toward Thorn Hill in the 
abandorved meander. Hither of these alternatives is accompanied 
by manifest disadvantages. Natural conditions are such that the. 
location of a settlement at an early date at or near this point 
was inevitable, but the conditions which made the site desirable 
for the initial settlement do not favor any considerable present 
day urban development. 

The town was established by the Virginia legislature in 
1786, but its early growth was slow. In 1790, the census returns 
do not show the population, but by 1800, it had become the see- 
ond city in size in Kentucky, with a population of 628. This was 
the result of the removal of the seat of government from Lexing- 
ton to Frankfort in 1798. By 1810, there were about 140 houses 
and a population of 1,099. Printing offices and mercantile es- 
tablishments had been started and some manufacture had begun. 
The early growth of the city was associated with the importance 
of the city as the State Capital. By 1820, the population was 
1,617, and by ten-year periods thereafter, 1,987, 1,917, 3,308, 
3,702, 5,396, 6,958, 7,892, 9,487, 10,465 and 9,805. 'The construc- 
tion of railroads resulted in a considerable increase of population 
between 1840 and 1880 and there has been some growth since the 
latter date. Frankfort, however, is not as important relatively 
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as in earlier days, and it is improbable that it will regain this 
former relative importance. Aside from ease of access by river, 
Frankfort possesses no natural advantage not enjoyed by other 
Blue Grass cities, and its handicaps are such that they offset this 
advantage. As the State Capital, growth of population may be 
expected to continue slowly, but as a major population center, 
the town probably kas no future. 

Frankfort was established before the construction of rail- 
roads, with the river ard roads as the means of communication. 
During its early history, the river functioned in an important 
way in carrying trade, and even today, considerable bulky 
freight, such as coal, is transported by water. A typical water 
front scene at Frankfort is shown in Plate XLIV. 

On account of its location, together with topographic con- 
ditioi:s in the surrourding area, Frankfort is not as important a 
focus for roads as Lexington, though access to the city over good 
roads is possible from both and east and west directions, and 
roads of lesser importance run to various sections of the Eden 
Shale Belt, on the margin of which Frankfort is located. 

The construction of east-west rail lines across the Blue 
Grass, to connect Louisville with eastern Kentucky and the 
north-south lires from Cincinnati, necessitated the crossing of the 
Kentucky River, the exact place of crossing being determined 
by the location of Frankfort. If the present location of Frank- 
fort had not been the site of a considerable city and the State 
Capital, it is doubtful whether the lnes would have crossed at 
this point or descended to the terrace level in making the cross- 
ing. Much of the early rail construction actually was an attempt 
to make the State Capital more accessible. As early as 1838, the 
Lexington and Ohio Railroad, one of the first in the state, was 
in operation between Lexington and Frankfort. Subsequent 
construction, from which the present rail net has resulted, linked 
up these early roads, thus placing Frankfort on a major east and 
west route, which has been of great benefit in the development of 
industry in Frankfort. 

The business section of the city and the Old Capitol building 
are located on the north side of the Kentucky River where the 
early settlement began. In common with many other Blue Grass 
cities, the retail section is much more highly developed, both as to 
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its extent and the character of the stores, than is common in 
many other sections of the United States. A view of the main 
business street, which shows the narrow streets characteristic of 
old Frankfort, is shown in Plate LIII. 
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Plate LITI. Main business street of Frankfort, Franklin County. 


Manufactures embrace shoes, twine, furniture, brooms, 
shirts, gloves and various minor products. The manufacture of 
shoes employs approximately 500, 60% of whom are women. 
The preduct is marketed in both the south and the northwest. 
The second largest employer of labor is the hemp factory, with 
about 125 employes. The twine produced is marketed through 
jobbers in Boston and San Francisco. In both of the preceding 
industries, the raw materials are not obtained locally, except in 
small part. Other industries, aside from those associated with 
the penitentiary, as the making of chairs, brooms and shirts, are 
small employers of labor. Present manufacturing development 
has been based upon a local reservoir of labor, not on nearness to 
raw materials or a market. for the finished product. Only limited 
development along present lines may be expected. 

In common with many other of the older Blue Grass cities, 
Frankfort possesses great historic interest and the charm in- 
separable from these older communities. South of the Kentucky 
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River, the streets and most of the houses resemble those of any 
other city of comparable size, but in old Frankfort, the narrow 
streets with the houses built to the sidewalk edge, and even the 
wider streets with houses such as shown in Plate LIV, are very 
attractive. 


Plate LIV. Typical old southern home in Franfort, Franklin County. 


Superimposed upon old Frankfort are the modern conven- 
iences, such as electric lights, sewer and water systems, pave- 
ments, and all the other improvements which go to make a mod- 
ern city. Built on both sides of the Kentueky River, with the 
towering limestone cliffs of Fort Hill rising abruptly back of 
the Old Capitol building, and apparently shut in on all sides ex- 
cept for the narrow approaches utilized by the railroads, with 
many quaint old buildings, Frankfort is an urban center of great 
appeal and charm. 

In addition to Lexington, Frankfort, and the Ohio River 
towns which are marginal to the Blue Grass, several of the 
county seats are urban centers by census definition.* In none of 
these smaller urban centers is industrial development important, 


*By census definition, the term urban center is limited to towns with 
a population of 2,500 or over. 
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the communities functioning principally as markets and dis- 
tributing points. The fact that they are in all cases county seats 
is an additional factor in their importance, both directly and in- 
directly. 

These smaller urban centers are confined to the Inner and 
Outer Blue Grass, though many of them, as Georgetown, serve 
a fraction of the hilly Eden Shale Belt as well as a portion of the 
sub-region in which they are located. They differ considerably 
in size, the importance of a given place varying with the extent 
aud character of the tributary area. Towns in too close prox- 
imity to Lexington and Frankfort, as Versailles, are of lesser 
importance than those on the outer margin of the Inner Blue 
Grass, as Winchester. In the Outer Blue Grass, several fair 
sized towns, as Richmond, Mount Sterling and Shelbyville, have 
developed. 

Winchester, with a present population of 8,333, is the third 
city in size in the Blue Grass, if the marginal Ohio River cities 
are not considered. Its steady early growth, from its incorpera- 
tion in 1798, resulted from its location as a center for a consid- 
erable compact area of good agricultural land on the margin of 
the Inner Blue Grass. The present size and importance of Win- 
chester are, however, in large part due to the excellent rail com- 
munication enjoyed (See page 142), which has greatly enlarged 
the extent of the tributary area and enabled some industrial de- 
velopment to occur. 


The city serves as an important wholesale and retail center, 
particularly for the area to the east and southeast, the trade of 
the Kentucky River drainage area of eastern Kentucky naturally 
focusing in considerable part upon Winchester as a result of the 
convergence of rail lines from the east. 


The principal manufactures embrace flour, lumber and mill- 
work, brick, tobacco hogsheads, gas engines, farm machinery, 
foundry products, soft drinks and brooms. The flour milling in- 
dustry, with 100 employes, is the largest employer of labor, with 
approximately 35% of all labor employed in industry.* Manu- 
factures have been increasing, and in view of the accessibility 
of coal for power, raw materials for manufacture, nearness to 


*Statements as to industries and number of employees are upon the 


authority of EH. G. Kingsbury, Secietary of the Winchester Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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market, and the presence of an abundant supply of labor, expan- 
sion may be expected. This will probably involve the develop- 
ment of industries: employing’ female labor. At present, how- 
ever, Winchester is primarily a residence city, with a good re- 
tail trade, some wholesale business, and with apparent opportu- 
nity for some expansion of industry based on existing opportu- 
nity. 


en 
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Plate LV. Stock yards at Paris, Bourbon County, 


Paris, the county seat of Bourbon County, is one of the older 
communities of the Inner Blue Grass. It was established by the 
Virginia legislature in 1789 (5), under the name of Hopewell; 
its present name was received in 1790. Its location in the heart 
of one of the best counties of the Inner Blue Grass is responsi- 
ble for its steady, though gradual growth. By 1870, the popula- 
tion was 2,665, and by ten-year periods thereafter 3,204, 4,218, 
4,603, 5,859 and 6,810. 

The excellent surfaced roads which focus upon Paris make 
it the logical retail center for the entire county. In addition, the 
dominance of the live stock industry in the agricultural economy 
of the county has resulted in the development of a rather ex- 
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tensive market for stock. Manufactures, however, are virtually 
absent, being confined to the milling of wheat raised locally. 
Neither the local resources nor the distributing facilities hold 
forth much promise for future growth of industry. As in most 
of the Blue Grass county seats, the basis for development is laid 
in the prosperity of the agricultural community which is served, 

Danville, the county seat of Boyle County, is located on the 
southern margin of the Inner Blue Grass and serves as a center 
for a very good agricultural area in both the Inner and Outer 
Blue Grass, which are here separated by only a narrow belt of 
the Eden Shale. From the date of its establishment in 1787, the 
population increased steadily, until in 1920, Danville was a town 
of 5,099. 

The growth of population has resulted in major part from 
the increasing population and prosperity of the agricultural 
community, though the location at the junction of the Southern 
Railway and the Louisville and Nashville has had some effect in 
producing growth and developing a minor center for the whole: 
saling of groceries and hardware. Industrial development, aside 
from the milling of flour from local wheat, is lacking. 

Danville is one of the more attractive of the county seats of 
the Inner Blue Grass counties, with excellent stores, wide, well 
kept streets, some of which are paved, and many fine residences. 

Center College and the Kentucky College for Women fur- 
nish adequate educational facilities. The great agricultural 
wealth of the community served insures to Danville a definite 
future prosperity comparable to that of the past, but no rapid 
growth based on industrial development. 

Harrodsburg, the oldest of the county seats, first of Lincoln 
and then of Mercer County, is the oldest town in the state. (6) 
By 1870, the population had increased to 2,205 without railroad 
facilities nearer than sixteen miles. The increase in population 
between 1870 and 1920 was only 1,560, the result of this rela- 
tively small and gradual growth being that the town retains the 
characteristics of the pre-war period more completely than do 
most of the Blue Grass county seats. The large number of 
older homes, the persistence of the court house square in the 
city plan, and the age of the community lend it great attractive- 
ness. 
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Plate LVI. The business section of Harrodsburg, Mercer County. Court 
house square at the left, ‘‘stepping stones’’ in the foreground. 


Georgetown, located on the northern margin of the Inner 
Blue Grass on the edge of the Eden Shale Belt, was settled in 
1775, though not known as Georgetown until 1790. (7) As the 
county seat of Scott County, the town serves the needs of the ag- 
ricultural community. There being no other basis for growth, 
the increase in population has been very slow. 

Cynthiana, the county seat of Harrison County, had a pop- 
ulation of 3,857 in 1920. The tributary territory embraces a 
portion of the Inner Blue Grass, on the northern margin of which 
the town is located, and a considerable area in the Eden Shale 
Belt. 

Nicholasville, with a population of 2,786 in 1920, is cen- 
trally located with reference to Jessamine County, of which it 
is the county seat. Though too close to Lexington to profit fully 
by the fact that it is the center of a good agricultural area in 
the Inner Blue Grass, it has enjoyed a slow growth of population 
since the date of its settlement in 1812. 

Richmond, with a population of 5,622 in 1920, is the largest 
urban centers in the Outer Blue Grass, as the result of the fact 
that it is the county seat of the largest of the Blue Grass coun- 
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ties, together with its location in one of the largest areas of 
good agricultural land in the sub-region. It also serves consid- 
erable area marginal to the Blue Grass. 

In addition to being a retail center of some importance, 
Richmond is an, important live stock market on account of the 
importance of the feeding industry in Madison County. Con- 
siderable quantities of poultry are also marketed. 

Although founded at an early date, much of the growth has 
been recent enough to produce a town of somewhat different 
character from that of many of the older Blue Grass communi- 
ties. The presence of the Eastern Kentucky State Normal and 
Teachers College, with an enrollment of approximately 2,090, 
also modifies the character of the community. . 

Mount Sterling, the county seat of Montgomery County, 
located in the Outer Blue Grass, grew very slowly up to 1872, 
the date of construction of the Lexington and Big Sandy Rail- 
road, now the Chesapeake and Ohio. Subsequent to 1872, growth 
was more rapid, the relatively recent growth being evidenced by 
the character of the community. 

As in other Blue Grass county seats, the major dependence 
is on the rural community, manufactures being limited to to- 
bacco, gloves, pasteboard boxes and corrugated fiber lanch boxes, 
all small and relatively unimportant. 

Shelbyville in 1920 had a population of 3,760, almost en- 
tirely dependent upon the agricultural community of Shelby 
County for which it is the county seat. It is located in the Outer 
Blue Grass in a desirable agricultural area and serves as a mar- 
ket and retail center. 


In addition to the towns which may properly be classed as 
urban centers, there are many smaller county seats which have 
essentially the same basis for existence as the larger Blue Grass 
towns, the smaller size resulting either from the poorer char- 
acter of the area which they serve, as in the Eden Shale Belt, or 
the smaller size of the tributary area, as in the Inner and Outer 
Blue Grass. These smaller county seats vary in population 
from a few hundred, as Brooksville in Bracken County (popula- 
tion 585), and Owenton in Owen County (population 971), to 
the size of Versailles in Woodford County (population 2,061), 
and Lancaster in Garrard County (population 2,166). In 
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addition to the fact that their basis for existence is similar to 
that of the other Blue Grass county seats, which makes detailed 
consideration of each of these smaller towns unnecessary, the 
limits of this discussion of urban development in the Blue Grass 
preclude the possibility of a separate characterization of these 
smaller communities. 

The Ohio River towns are only nominally Blue Grass urban 
communities, their size and importance being only in part de- 
pendent upon their location with reference to the Blue Grass 
region, this being particularly true for the Covington-Newport 
urban center. In addition, their location is, strictly speaking, 
outside the area of Ordovician outcrop. In view of the fact that 
they are located in counties which are included in the Blue 
Grass, however, it has seemed best to outline their basis for de- 
velopment and their salient characteristics. 

Covington, is the second city in size in Kentucky, with a 
population of 57,121 in 1920. If the entire group of cities at the 
junction of the Licking and Ohio rivers is considered as one 
urban aggregation, Covington becomes a portion of a population 
group of over 110,000, nearly three times the size of Lexington 
and approximately half the size of Louisville. 

Newport, the second largest unit of this group, has a popu- 
lation of 29,317, and together with its two suburbs, Bellevue 
and Dayton, a population of 44,342, only shghtly less than that 
of Covington. Although Newport was founded in 1795, or 20 
years prior to the establishment of Covington, its growth has 
been less rapid than that of Covington, as a result of a less fa- 
vorable location. 

Covington and Newport are both located on river terraces 
at the junction of the Licking and Ohio rivers, on opposite 
sides of the Licking River. These terraces afford excellent sites 
for urban development as they furnish considerable areas of level 
land, largely free from flood danger. The area of level! land 
west of the Licking River is somewhat larger than that east of 
the river, within the corporate limits of Newport, which has 
allowed Covington to expand to better advantage. 

The Covington-Newport area is one of the major foci for 
rail lines in the state of Kentucky as it profits not only by those 
lines which diyerge from Newport and Covington, but from 
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those which converge upon and radiate from Cincinnati as well. 
In addition to the excellent rail communication enjoyed, the 
Ohio River furnishes a secondary, though important means of 
assembling raw materials for manufacture. Highways from the 
south converge upon the area, and though mostly rather poor at 
the present time, they are being improved rapidly. With the 
completion of these roads, there should be a considerable diver- 
sion of retail trade to this district. 

Both Covington and Newport enjoyed a steady growth of 
population up to 1900, but since that date, the population of 
Newport has been essentially stationary. In part this has re- 
sulted from the limitation imposed on expansion by topography, 
but to some degree it is due to the greater opportunity afforded 
py Covington. The accompanying tabulation of population 
erowth in Covington, Newport and the two principal suburbs of 
Newport, Bellevue and Dayton, indicates that expansion of pop- 
ulation has continued in Covington, although it has stopped in 
Newport, largely because of the physical setting, as expansion 
has continued in the suburbs of Newport, where level land still 
affords opportunity for the growth of residential sections. 


GROWTH OF POPULATION IN COVINGTON AND NEWPORT WITH 
ITS PRINCIPAL SUBURBS—1860-1920 


Cities 1920 1910 ; 1900 | 1890 1880 | 1870 | 1860 
| 
| | | 
Covaneton 2.22 57,121| 53,270| 42,938] 37,371] 29,720] 24,505] 16,471 
INOMMOOEEE oo ene 29,317| 30,309] 28,301| 24,918] 20,433] 15,078] 10,046 
Bellevue _ .......... Cow 6,683 6,332 3,163 1,460 Sot lee eat eo 
Dayo nee 7,646 6,979 6,104 4,264] 3,210 NAO ee eee ee 
E | 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 


The requirements of the local population have resulted in 
the development of considerable retail sections in both Covington 
and Newport, though nearness to Cincinnati, to which both of 
the cities on the Kentucky side of the river are connected by 
bridges, has hampered somewhat the growth of retail trade. 
Much of the northern half of the Blue Grass area is reached 
more effectively from the Covington-Newport center than from 
the cities of the Inner Blue Grass, both om account of the dis- 
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tance involved and the rail connections. This has led to the es- 
tablishment of wholesale houses to serve the needs of the northern 
Blue Grass. 

The manufactures of Newport embrace foundry products, 
sheet metal and wire specialties, lumber and mill products, bread 
and bakery products, enamel and other varieties of tile, commer- 
cial truck bodies, and a considerable number of items of lesser 
importance. In 1919, there were a total of 81 plants with 2,350 
employees, and the value of the finished products amounted to 
$16,935,000, an increase of $10,444,000 over the value of the 
finished products in 1909. 

The industries of Covington are very similar im character 
to those of Newport, including 14.2% of the state’s entire foun- 
dry and machine shop products, bread and bakery products, ~ 
and lumber and planing mill products, stated in the order of 
their importance. In addition, clay products, tobacco, clothing, 
cordage and twine, and a considerable list of minor manufac- 
tures contribute to increase the volume of industry. The total 
number of employees in the 133 plants in 1919 was 4,038, of 
whom 15% were females. The value of the total production in 
the same year was $17,121,000, which represents approximately 
200% of the value of the 1909 production. 

This group of urban centers has witnessed industrial de- 
velopment similar to that which has characterized other Ohio 
River cities in northern Kentucky. Both rail and water routes 
afford ease of assembly of raw materials for fabrication, cheap 
coal for the development of power, and distribution of the manu- 
factures to good advantage. Ability to draw upon a large reser- 
voir of labor has also undoubtedly been an important factor in 
development, leading to a duplication on the Kentucky side of 
the river of the industries established and operating with suc- 
cess in Cincinnati. 

The industrialization of Covington and Newport has led to 
an expansion of the population into suburban communities 
which have developed along the Ohio and Licking rivers wher- 
ever there is sufficient level land for a town site. Bellevue, Day- 
ton, West Covington, Ludlow, Bromley and Latonia represent 
such expansions. Clifton, Southgate and Highlands represent 
similar developments on the level upland. 
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The Covington-Newport area possesses such manifest ad- 
vantages for industrial development that a continued expansion 
of industry accompanied by a steady growth of population may 
be expected. This expansion will probably result in a multipli- 
cation of the suburban developments, which have been made pos- 
sible by the hard surfaced roads and the automobile. In the fu- 
ture, with increasing industrialization, female labor will doubt- 
less find employment in larger degree. 

Maysville is located on the Ohio River, 61 miles above Cin- 
cinnati and 91 miles below Ashland by river, at the mouth of 
Limestone Creek, which gave the landing or town its early 
name of Limestone, in general use up to about 1793. (8) The 
city is built on a river terrace sufficiently elevated so that it is 
seldom subject to overflow. The terrace is narrow so that 
Maysville is very attenuated in plan, consisting In many places 
of but a single street, much as in many of the towns in eastern 
Kentucky. Wherever the town has spread laterally, streets 
rise one above another very abruptly. 

Maysville is connected with Lexington and all parts of the 
Blue Grass by the Louisville and Nashville Railroad and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, which parallels the Ohio River, affords 
an outlet to Cincinnati to the west and to Ashland and other 
eastern points. In addition, packet steamers plying between 
Pittsburg, West Virginia points, and Cincinnati serve the com- 
munity. 

The town serves as a retail center for Mason County and 
for portions of the bordering counties. The considerable re- 
tail trade enjoyed, drawn from a rather extensive area, has been 
one of the major factors in the steady, though gradual growth 
to the present population of 6,107. 

In common with other Ohio River towns, a higher degree of 
industrialization exists than in towns of the Inner and Outer 
Blue Grass of comparable size. Manufactures embrace brick, 
cotton cord and twine, wood split pulleys and flour. This higher 
degree of industrial development at Maysville results from a 
favorable location with reference to transportation facilities and 
to the location marginal to an industrialized area. 


Maysville does not possess advantages as to location which 
will lead to the development of a major urban center. In addi- 
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tion, the site of the city is such as to preclude any considerable 
growth without extreme attenuation in form. Even now, the 
town and its industries extend three or four miles along the Ohio 
River. In consequence of these handicaps, although the future 
will probably witness a slow growth of industry and population, 
Maysville will remain a secondary center among the Ohio River 
towns. 

Carrollton, the county seat of Carroll County, is located on 
the Ohio River, immediately at and above the mouth of the 
Kentucky. It was incorporated in 1794 under the name of Port 
William, by which name it was known for thirty years. The 
location at the river junction is of small present-day importance, 
as the Kentucky is not used extensively for navigation. Manu- 
factures are of minor importance and limited in number. The 
town serves as the retail center and market for the county, but 
its present size and slow growth of population from 2.205 to 
2,281 between 1900 and 1920, indicate its relative importance 
among the Ohio River cities. 

The character and extent of the present urban development 
in the Blue Grass forecast the importance and character of the 
future city growth within the area. The small size, relatively 
slow growth, and small degree of industrialization of most of 
the towns is characteristic in an area where agriculture is the 
dominant economic activity. As the permanency of agriculture 
is not threatened, and as other opportunities are lacking which 
will decrease seriously the relative position of agriculture in the 
economy of the Blue Grass, it is probable that future urban de- 
velopment will differ but slightly from that of the past. 

The consequence of the location of the Blue Grass and the 
absence of topographic barriers has been to develop a few major 
foci of transportation lines, which are in a few cases river ports 
as well. This has resulted in considerable difference in the pros- 
pects for future urban growth in the sub-regions of the Blue 
Grass. 

The Inner Blue Grass, with the two major rail foci of the 
Blue Grass proper, Lexington and Winchester, is the most highly 
favored of the sub-regions as regards possibilities for future 
industrialization and growth of urban population. The county 
seats in this sub-region which do not possess any distinct ad- 
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vantage as to accessibility, however, will probably grow very 
slowly in population and change very little in character. 

In the Eden Shale Belt, no marked increase in urban popu- 
lation may be expected. The towns in this sub-region serve 
rather limited areas which in mary cases are of decreasing agri- 
cultural desirability under the present unwise use in crop pro- 
duction. These smaller centers will probably never possess man- 
ufactures of significance, but will serve instead as distributing 
centers and markets for the tributary agricultural area. The 
improvement of roads which is occurring will enlarge the ex- 
tent of the trade territory of some of the larger communities and 
result in increases of urban population in these more favored 
centers, provided cropping systems are altered sufficiently to 
al'ow the increase in area to. offset the loss in tillable land which 
is occurring at present. 

The urban communities of the Outer Blue Grass do not ap- 
pear to possess possibilities which will lead to any marked change 
in size or character. As centers of good agricultural areas, they 
will doubtless witness a slow but steady growth as the needs of 
the agricultural community increase. 

In the Blue Grass, as in other portions of Kentucky, the 
maximum opportunity for urban development is present on the 
northern margin of the area, along the Ohio River. Where 
transportation lines focus upon the Covington-Newport district, 
a line of contact of unlike areas, and a marginal location with 
reference to the industrialized area to the north, the most diverse 
possibilities and the greatest opportunity for future industrial 
development and for the growth of urban population centers 
occurs. The Covington-Newport urban aggregation, with a pres- 
ert population of over 110,000, should have a considerable future 
of expansion before it. The other Ohio River towns possess, in 
much lesser degree, the same possibilities. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
POPULATION AND WEALTH 


POPULATION 


The total number of inhabitants of the thirty counties which 
he in major part within the Blue Grass region was 1,011,277 in 
1920, or the average density of population was slightly over 
140.4 to the square mile as compared to a state average of 60.1. 
If incorporated urban centers are omitted from consideration, 
the rural districts show an average density of population of 110.1 
to the square mile as contrasted with a state average of 44.3. (1)* 
This high density of rural population reflects the great agricul- 
tural desirability of the area. It has been made possible through 
soil and climatic conditions favorable for the growth of tobacco, 
which involves much labor and yields high returns per acre 
under cultivation. 

The sub-regions show great differences in the density of 
both urban and rural populations. In the Eden Shale Belt, the 
population is entirely rural, and in the Outer Blue Grass, except 
along the Ohio River, over 90% of the people live outside of in- 
corpcrated towns with populations of 2,500 or over. In the Inner 
Blue Grass, the percentage of urban population is greater, but 
it does not rise above 25%, except in Fayette County, where 
the percentage increases to 44.7%. Rural populations vary from 
a minimum density of 66.1 per square mile in Owen County in 
the Eden Shale Belt, to a maximum of 190.6 in Fayette County, 
in the Inner Blue Grass. The Inner Blue Grass has an average 
density of rural population of over 140 to the square mile, but 
in the Eden Shale Belt and the Outer Blue Grass, average rural 
population densities are approximately 75 and 85 to the square 
mile respectively. These variations in population density re- 
sult from soil and topographie differences in the sub-regions. The 
Inner Blue Grass, with its excellent soils and gently rolling 
topography, has the greatest density of population. In no Blne 


*Numbers in parenthesis refer to the chapter hibliography at the 
end of the chapter. 
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Grass county, however, even in the Eden Shale Belt, does the 
density fall to the state average of 44.3 to the square mile. 
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Fig. 6. Density of Population (Total Population). 


All that portion of the population residing outside of in- 
corporated places with populations of 2,500 or more is defined 
as rural. As early as 1810, Lexington had reached this popula 
tion, and by 1850, Covington, Newport, Maysville, Frankfort and 
Danville also had populations of over 2,500. Although urban 
centers were in existence at an early date, such centers did not 
increase rapidly in numbers, and in the Eden Shale Belt are lack- 
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ing even today, as has been discussed previously. Between 1850 
and 1920, only 13 towns, in addition ot those previously enumer- 
ated, passed 2,500 in population and of these, four were suburbs 
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Fig. 7. Density of Population (Rural Population). 


of Covington and Newport, so that for the Blue Grass proper only 
nine towns increased sufficiently in population between 1850 and 
1920 to be classed as urban centers. Of these nine new centers, 
six were in the Inner Blue Grass and three in the Outer Blue 
Grass. 

The 19 urban centers in the Blue Grass in 1920 constitute 
37% of all the urban centers in the state, though the urban 
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population of the Blue Grass constituted only 21.3% of the total 
population as compared with a state average of 26.2%. This 
results from the fact that few of the urban aggregations of the 
Blue Grass are of considerable size. 

The movement of population into the Blue Grass was very 
rapid and occurred at an early date. By 1810, the total popula- 
tion had increased to 216,863 or 30.1 to the square mile; by 
1840, the total had reached 288,898 and the density per square 
mile had increased to 40.1. The consequence of this rapid move- 
ment of population into the area at such an early date was that 
the land was occupied prior to the great wave of European im- 
migration between 1850 and 1860, which was, therefore, diverted 
to other sections of the country. This has resulted in an increase 
of population subsequent to 1840, almost. entirely genetic in 
character, this being particularly marked away from the Ohio 
River. Within the past decade, there has been some infiltration 
of population from the northern margin, but this has been small 
in amount as yet. 


TOTAL POPULATION BY DECADES—1850-1920 


| 
Counties 1920 | 1910 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880 | 1870 | 1860 | 1850 
| | 


| 

| | | 
Typical Inner 
Blue Grass Cos.| | 


ayettc ms 54,664| 47,715] 42,071| 35,698] 29,023] 26,656] 22,.599| 22,735 
Jessamine ...... 12,205| 12,613] 11,925] 11,248] 10,864] 8,638] 9,465] 10,249 


Woodford ...... 11,784] 12,571] 13,134] 12,380] 11,800| 8,240] 11,219] 12,423 
| | 

Typical Outer 

Blue Grass Cos. 


FPLC TT-Vigee ee | 18,411) 13,716] 14,620| 14,164] 14,492) 11,066| 11,949] 11,442 
ici Gis © 1iueeenes 26,284] 26,951) 25,607 24,348] 22,052] 19,543] 17,207] 15,727 


SUOEM OR co cece | 18,532] 18,041| 18,340] 16,521) 16,813] 15,733| 16,433] 17,095 
| 


Typical Eden 
Shale Belt Cos. 


Grant ieee = 10,435/ 10,581) 13,329] 12,671] 13,083] 9,529) 8,356] 6,531 
Owengs sa. 12,554) 14,248) 17,553] 17,676] 17,401| 14,309] 12,719] 10,444 


Pendleton == 11,719] 11,985) 14,947) 16,346] 16,702] 14,030] 10,443] 6,774 
i 


(Data from U. S. Census.) 
All counties increased rapidly in population up to 1850, this 


increase being essentially rural in character, as the combined 
populations of Newport and Lexington, the two urban centers, 
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was only 15,299, whereas the total population of the Blue Grass 
was 339,299 in 1850. Since that date, however, the population 
of many counties had remained stationary or even suffered a de- 
cline where essentially rural in character. The accompanying 
tabulation of population changes shows the changes in total pop- 
ulation by decades in typical counties of the three sub-regions 
of the Blue Grass. 

Over the entire period, 1850 to 1920, in both the Inner and 
Outer Blue Grass, the population has shown a general tendency 
to increase gradually and regularly, but in the Eden Shale Belt, 
population has decreased consistently since 1880. This decrease 
in the Eden Shale Belt is due to the failure of urban centers to 
develop and the decrease in the desirability of the land for agri- 
cultural use with abuse in crop production. It is an aecompani- 
ment of the decrease in number and increase in the size of the 
farms in these counties. The decreases which occurred in prac- 
tically all counties in the other two sub-regions during the past 
decade resulted from the general shift of rural population to ur- 
ban centers. In the Inner Blue Grass counties with larger urban 
centers there has, therefore, been no loss in total population such 
as suffered by Jessamine and Woodford counties. 

The present white population of the Blue Grass consists 
essentially of descendants of those settlers who occupied the area 
prior to 1850. In 1920, more than 99% of the white population 
was native born. (2) The absence of any considerable infusion 
of new blood has produced a white population of great homo- 
geniety. In five counties, the foreigh born population comprised 
1% or less of the white population, and in only five did it exceed 
1% in 1920. Except for Fayette County, all of these five coun- 
ties were Ohio River counties and all five are sites of major 
urban centers of the Blue Grass region. 

It is necessary to keep in mind the fact that few new ele- 
ments have been introduced into the population for many years, 
except in the larger cities, in order to understand fully the lack 
of a critical attitude toward existing conditions which is so 
prevalent in much of the Blue Grass region. 

Of the foreign born, approximately 50% live in the Coving- 
ton-Newport area. Fayette and Franklin counties also, with 
16% and 1.1% of foreign born white population respectively, 


Gaee aGepres 
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are above the average for the Blue Grass in the percentage of 
The present distribution of foreign born is prob- 
ably indicative of the character of such penetration of the area 
as may occur in the future. 
any marked increase in the number of foreign born on the 
farms, as the rural area is already populated almost to its limits 


foreign born. 


RACE AND NATIVITY OF THE POPULATION—1920 


It is not probable that there will be 


o © 2 
9 ag ai na woe 
So | So8e | Pomel Soug| # eo | se | soe 
ze | zee | Zbea|ZeSe| eee | z | sos 
Anderson ...... 9,363 93323 10 30 ti 612 
Boonee 2 | 8,995 8,401 351 243 100 477 hha 
Bourbon ........ 13,429] 13,002 268 159 90| 4,898 1 
iBoylesseea= 11,704] 11,466 140 98 104| 3,190 
Bracken ........ 9,787 9,122 386 279 110 313 
Campbell ...... 57,102| 40,387) 10,492] 6,223) 3,829 934 3 
Carroll) 889 7,558 174 157 56 401 the 
Clara 14,130] 13,875 142 113 79| 3,691) 1 
Fayette 38,178] 35,630) 1,516] 1,032 864] 15,613 9 
Franklin _...... | 16,276] 15,598 396 282 219] 2,861 i 
Callatina—=— heen 4,394 4,258 59 77 29 241 
Garrard .......... | 10,581) 10,552 7 22 8} 1,914 
Cranteeeee 10,168) 10,003 87 78 25 242] Cs 
Harrison ...... 14,483] 14,178 179 126 80] 1,234 1 
Henry eee 11,898} 11,724 59 115 As) ae By S33 
Jessamine | 9,887| 9,756 78 53 41| 2,276 1 
Kenton ...._. | 66,567| 49,889] 10,360] 6,318| 3,555] 3,325 6 
Madison ........ 21,319] 21,146 79 94 54| 4,910 1 
Mas OTe 15,045| 18,793 786 466 162| 2,550 3 
Mercer .......... 12,933] 12,837 46 50) 32] 1,830 
Montgomery 9,686 9,522! 90 74 42) 2 517 
Nicholas ........ | 9,154, 9,001 108 45 31 709 
Owen ee 11, 727|) 11,668 29 30 16 811 
Pendleton 11,452| 10,761 369 322 103} 164 
Robertson 3,818 8,802 a 9 al 52 
Scotty aa. as | 12,197] 11,941 145 111 62| 3,059 
Sel hyaaeee | 15,188] 14,914 119) 155 78) 3,266 
Spencer .......- 7,104 7,068 17 19 8 673 
Washington .| 138,028] 12,923 59 46 28] 1,717 
Woodford ...... 8,696 8,504 101 91) 55| 3,033 
Motalsaeeee | 466,178] 422,602) 26,659] 16,917] 9,893! 69,001) 27 


(Data from U. S, Census.) 
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of sustenance with present agricultural practice. In the cities, 
however, an increase in the percentage of foreign born may be 
expected, especially in the major industrial centers. 

Negroes have always constituted an appreciable fraction 
of the population, particularly in the Inner Blue Grass, as the 
large farms and the agricultural economy of this sub-region 
both afforded the opportunity for profitable employment of slave 
labor. As early as 1790, there were 11,830 slaves in Kentucky, 
mostly in the Blue Grass. By 1810, the number in the Blue 
Grass had increased to 50,720, by 1840 to 85,788, and by 1860, to 
91,831. The number of slaves was very unevenly divided among 
the sub-regions during this period as is shown in the accompany- 
ing tabulation. 


NUMBER OF SLAVES IN THE BLUE GRASS—1810-1860 
By Sub-Regions. 


1810 1840 1860 

| 

Typical Inner Blue Grass Cos. | | 
HAYCULG) e+ > eens ie et 7,664 (31.1)| 10,710(48.1)| 10,015 (44.3) 
HOSS ame" ee td | 2,483(29.6)| 3,472(36.9)| 3,698(39.0) 
WVOOGEOT Gi ee 3,414(35.3)| 5,752(48.9)| 5,829(51.9) 

| 

Typical Outer Blue Grass Cos. | 
13 oleh quia Mees en ae SERRE ie ee 1,137(16.7)| 2,349(23.4)/ 3,311(27.7) 
Wiadise tients yes te ee 2. 3,037(19.5)| 5,413(33.0)| 6,034(35.0) 
CU Vapeen = tae SN Agee ote? 3,114(20.9)| 6,855(35.7)| 6,684(40.3) 

i 

Typical Eden Shale Belt Cos. | 
(OTR LS | weep eee eee ont Hes Aa eg | Ree ae ee ae Pee 348( 8.3)! 696( 8.3) 
Diy CLYmme neeeret a ee a ye 2! Bann on 1,281(15.5) 424( 3.8) 
POE TEO DO Diet nee eee ees 386 (12.6) 437( ae ha Pe eee es 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate percentage Pe bas Se nae ae 
In both the Inner and Outer Blue Grass, there were many 
slaves and the number increased steadily up to 1860, but in the 
Eden Shale Belt, conditions made slavery unprofitable, hence 
few slaves were owned and negroes constituted a much smaller, 
as well as a declining fraction of the population, as contrasted 
with conditions in the other two sub-regions. 
The total number of negroes has decreased steadily since 
1860, this decrease in number being very marked between 1910 
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and 1920, the loss during that period being 9,675 or 12.1% of the 
total negro population in 1910. In 1910, negroes constituted 
14.5% of the total population of the Blue Grass, in 1920, only 
12.5%. This loss of negro population occurred in all Blue 
Grass counties except Fayette, Campbell and Kenton, where 
there were slight gains in the total negro population, though 
losses in the percentage of negroes in the total population. A 
similar decrease in negro population has occurred for the state 
as a whole and for most portions of the state during this decade, 
the percentage for the state as a whole decreasing from 11.4% 
in 1910 to 9.8% in 1920. Losses for typical counties for each 
sub-region of the Blue Grass are shown in the accompanying tab- 
ulation. 


NUMBER OF NEGROES IN TYPICAL BLUE GRASS COUNTIES— 
1910 AND 1920 


1920 1910 
Typical Inner Blue Grass Counties | 
NAV OC Gg ae: ket ook eae Stine Sen ta 15,613 (28.6) 14,879 (31.2) 
Jessamine s+. ae eee 2 AeA eee 2,276(18.6) 2,962 (23.5) 
AWOL Hen OW Ts Re ee, a em ES eee 3,083 (25.7) | 3,724 (29.6) 
| 
Typical Outer Blue Grass Counties 
ET OTT Va eee ae Ah Jah ee oe 1,488 (11.1) 15792.(U31) 
INI NOW So) tg eee eee ne, ee eee Pee 4,910 (18.7) 5,698 (21.1) 
Shelby Sos sok tee ae ee en 3,266 (17.6) 3,991 (22.1) 
Typical Eden Shale Belt Counties | 
GYST the eas SR ee eer 242\(9 2:3) | 292( 2.8) 
OWels Woe MOO, Bet ee | 811( 6.5) 943( 6.6) 
Pendleton.) 2 Se eee 164( 1.4) 261( 2.2) 
I 


Numbers in parenthesis indicate percentage of total population. 
(Data from U. S. Census.) 


The decrease of negro population is attributable to the mi- 
gration of negroes from Kentucky to industrial centers in the 
northern states, and to the fact that the negro does not fit inte 
the present farm economy of many parts of the Blue Grass. Only 
in the counties of larger land holdings and an extensively de- 
veloped tenant system are there large numbers of negroes on the 
farms. The subdivision of farms which is occurring with such 
rapidity is greatly decreasing the opportunity for the profitable 
employment of negro labor in agriculture. 
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In the larger cities, as Lexington and Covington-Newport, 
negroes have increased somewhat in numbers, though even there 
industrialization has not progressed sufficiently to afford employ- 
ment to any considerable amount of unskilled negro labor. As 
a component of the population, the negro is at present of de- 
clining importance and promises to become even less important 
in the rural districts. In the cities, there will probably always 
be an appreciable number of negroes in domestic service and em- 
ployed as casual labor or in industry. 


WEALTH 


Although only 17.9% of the area of the state, the Blue 
Grass contains 32.5% of the state’s total taxable wealth, with 
an average valuation of $80,259 per square mile as contrasted 
with a state average of $44,134. (3) The counties with large 
urban centers: Fayette, Kenton, and Campbell, head the list of 
Blue Grass counties as regards total taxable wealth and taxable 
wealth per square mile of land surface, but the better agricul- 
tural areas, including Fayette County, rank first in taxable 
wealth per capita. 

Among the sub-regions, the Inner Blue Grass ranks high in 
both total taxable wealth and taxable wealth per capita. The 
same is true in slightly lesser degree for the Outer Blue Grass. 
The small valuation per square mile and the small taxable wealth 
per capita in Owen and Pendleton counties re-emphasize the 
relative undesirability of the Eden Shale Belt by comparison 
with the balance of the Blue Grass. 

Low valuations in a given county represent agricultural 
undesirability and the absence of any considerable urban aggre- 
gation, as in Anderson County; high valuations in a given county 
may represent either urban wealth, as in Campbell County; 
agricultural prosperity, as in Bourbon County; or a combina- 
tion of both, as in Fayette County. 

Present valuations probably represent with a considerable 
degree of accuracy not only existing conditions, but the relative 
future possibilities of the different counties as well. This is an 
old settled area, with agriculture highly developed and with 
few possibilities, aside from industrialization, which have not 
been realized. The future, therefore, will probably witness few 
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changes in the relative importance of the various counties of the 
Blue Grass as determined by per capita wealth and by taxable 


TAXABLE WEALTH 


Total Taxable Taxable 
: Wealth 
Counties Taxable Per Sq Wealth 

Wealth Mile Per Capita 
(BOUED 0 Tees eee ere $33,608,712 $1110)555) a $1,055 
NWO OCHHONC | scence ees 21,207,939 108,758 1,035 
Haye tiene] tear eee 81,841,746 304,244 | 881 
(ONEN GI a Ate see pete 2 oe es 26,715,966 100,815 830 
SMELD yee eee te ee 25,825,602 60,481 765 
INLNS OlInE eet tee oe eee ee 24,755,213 109,053 754 
TBO: Onezed, Ree een a se ee 19,576,796 105,251 733 
SCO terete ee 19,987,697 69,161 726 
IBOOMCH ss cys. re eRe es 13,097,990 51,784 705 
ANSRIS SONIC) | sas cen 14,999,835 87,208 678 
defen Oli geeeeee ee ees 20,014,865 64,356 | 669 
Vi OMIie OIE I yss ee eee re eee 14,570,157 73,586 664 
Garrard See ee ee eee 14,766,066 62,304 639 
Mer Cerae ts 6 a eyes 16,274,006 64,324 586 
INT ChOla Sse et eee 11,032,751 53,042 579 
Vials OTe eee 25,794,390 57,8385 541 
SPGNCETs eae | eee 8,053,490 43,298 540 
dE ION ER grek Mera) Ns ernie ee aE 12,592,839 41,560 497 
rade] 1g oe eee ee ae eee 17,640,661 88,646 490 
Gran thie cetera. ete 9,392,405 Sa (el 455 
IBRACK Chia ees eon 8,676,227 42530 433 
Garr Ol Mapes ete cere 6,775,493 51,329 417 
IPS MGH KON ee ees 9,583,422 34,348 413 
NVERSINO DRO, so een ee 10,559,626 35,316 379 
TROIDEIRUSOND 2a) eee Ree ee 2,718,891 24,493 353 
COTO Tae Me cca ee 48 243,223 295,357 344 
O)WiG Tn gree rete than PSR 2c 2 8,330,294 22,698 343 
Gamip Mellie sees es 40,506,689 279,356 340 
Ga Meavt ine eet tes = ne 3,068,242 28,149 338 
PAGO ENON ee eee 7,494,551 87,286 305 

4 RYO cre [Nee Ree Se SRE ei $577,705,784 

Ave. for the Blue Grass_| $80,259 $571 


Based on the Third Annual Report of the Kentucky 


mission, 1920. 


Sta te Tax Com- 
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wealth per square mile of land surface, though these differences 
may be accentuated. 

This is one of the wealthy sections of Kentucky. Only nine 
of the thirty counties fall below the state average of taxable 
wealth per square mile and none falls to the average of $17,104 
for eastern Kentucky. This is a condition which may be expected 
to persist, though it is probable that the gap between the state 
average and the average for the Blue Grass will become less as 
development in other portions of Kentucky raises the state 
average. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The outstanding characteristic of the Blue Grass Region is 
its essentially rural character. In this area, the increase of urban 
population has been very slow and has been confined to limited 
areas, largely on the northern margin. Natural increases in 
population have been absorbed in part in agriculture by modifi- 
cation of the agricultural economy of the area in the direction 
of smaller farming units and a larger percentage of crops requir- 
ing intensive cultivation, and in part by a movement of popula- 
tion into urban districts in other portions of the country. This 
maintainance of essentially rural conditions cannot be explained 
on the basis of the physical setting alone, certainly not by physi- 
eal isolation. The explanation appears to lie to a considerable 
degree in the preference of the population. 


The Blue Grass was one of the first sections of Kentucky to 
be occupied agriculturally. It has been the center upon which 
the life of the state has focussed since the period of earliest set- 
tlement west of the Appalachians. Even today, in spite of the 
changing economic emphasis in the state, and the consequent de- 
creasing relative importance of the area, the Blue Grass is in 
fact as well as in popular fancy, the ‘‘Heart of Kentucky.”’ 


The earliest movement of population into the area was prin- 
cipally by overland routes of which the ‘‘ Wilderness Road’’ was 
the most important; later, the major movement was by way of 
the Ohio River to Maysville and thence overland to the interior. 
Despite the great difficulty and danger attendant on the journey, 
the combined attraction of genial climate and fertile soil led 
thousands to brave the necessary hardships and dangers to take 
advantage of the opportunities afforded by this garden spot of 
North America. By 1810, the total population of the Blue Grass 
was 216,863 and the average density per square mile was 30.1; 
by 1850, the density of population had increased to 47.1 to the 
square mile. 


Even during the early period, the relatively greater agricul- 
tural desirability of the Inner and Outer Blue Grass as con- 
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trasted to the Eden Shale Belt was recognized, as is shown by 
the greater density of population in the first two sub-regions. 
By 1850, the initial difference in density of population had dis- 
appeared to a considerable extent as a result of the prior occupa- 
tion of the land of the more desirable areas, which forced expan- 
sion into the tracts of lesser desirability. With increasing and 
prolonged use of these poorer areas, the early difference in 
dsirability has become accentuated and this has been reflected 
by an increase in population in both the Inner and Outer Blue 
Grass and a decline in population in the Eden Shale Belt. 

The early occupation of the area by a population of similar 
racial stock and the subsequent genetic increase in an area of 
essential economic unity have developed conditions which cannot 
be duplicated elsewhere in the state. In an optimum physical 
setting in the Blue Grass, rural life, surfically at least, lacks the 
sordidness so often present in country districts. To idealistic 
descriptions of these best portions of the Blue Grass is due the 
prevalent though erroneous impression of uniformly good con- 
ditions throughout the area. 

The major assets of the area are its agricultural possibili- 
ties, its timber resource, and its mineral wealth in order of de- 
creasing importance. In addition, accessibility to markets and 
to raw materials for manufacture may lead to industrial devel- 
opment. In the utilization of the assets, various problems have 
already arisen which have been given separate consideration 
previously, but which may be summarized briefly at this po:nt 
in order to unify the previous discussion of the problems and 
the suggested solutions. 

Agricultural use of the land has already extended too far; 
practically all of the unimproved land is in farms and nearly 
all of the farm land is or has been improved. No permanent 
expansion of the agricultural! area in the Blue Grass ean be 
expected, rather a decrease is probable. This decrease has 
been and will be negligible in both the Inner and Outer Blue 
Grass, but will be serious in the Eden Shale Belt where losses 
have already begun and where they will increase rapidly. This 
loss of land from agricultural use is reflected in the decrease 
in number and increase in the size of farms, accompanied by 
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a loss of population. In the Imer and Outer Blue Grass, none 
of these phenomena are present. 

The original forest, which was largely destroyed in clearing 
the land for agricultural use, was a hardwood forest of varied 
and valuable stand. At present, no part of the Blue Grass is a 
commercial producer of lumber, though the pastures of the 
Inner Blue Grass are often almost grove like in character and 
scattered remnants of the forest still persist. In addition, 
much land, particularly in the Eden Shale Belt, is reverting to 
timber with its abandonment after ruin by erosion. The tim- 
ber asset is, however, at present only a potentiality. 

Commercially important mineral wealth is limited to a few 
small deposits of non-metallic minerals of rather limited dis 
tribution. Such deposits have virtually no effect upon the 
present economy of the area and show no considerable future 
promise. 

A survey of existing conditions and a consideration of 
possibilities for the future force the conclusion, that in the 
future as in the past, the prosperity of this area is in major 
part dependent upon the use of the land. A wise use will 
insure to the area a continuance of its present importance in 
the state; unwise cropping practice must lead to a loss of that 
position. 

The problems of agricultural practice and use of the land 
in grazing and forestry differ with the sub-regions as a result 
of rather fundamental differences in topography and impor- 
tant variations in soils and accessibility to urban markets. 

Tt is not probable that either the Inner or Outer Blue Grass 
will ever again be important in the production of hardwood lum- 
ber. The hardwood lands of these sub-regions, in common with 
other former hardwood producing areas such as Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, once cleared of timber, remain in agricultural use. 
High grade land with fertile soils and favorable climate and 
topography, can never be counted on as a source of any consid- 
erable permanent supply of lumber. In the Eden Shale Belt, 
however, conditions are far different. Slope are often steep 
and soils are thin and wash badly, but trees do well on these 
steep well drained slopes. Rainfall is abundant and well dis- 
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tributed; the growing season is long so that certain valuable 
species, such as yellow poplar and walnut, find an ideal habi- 
tat. As prices continue to advance with failing supply, silvi- 
culture may be expected to yield better returns on these slopes 
than can be secured by erops of corn. In the Eden Shale Belt, 
it is doubtful whether 25% of the land can be cropped perma- 
nently and profitably. Certainly a large fraction, probably 
between 25% and 385%, would yield better returns under for- 
estry than it does under present use, as much of the land is 
idle and brings in no return except as it furnishes scanty pas- 
turage. ‘Timbered slopes would be both more pleasing to the 
eye and more profitable than the run down, washed and aban- 
doned fields of much of the Eden Shale Belt. 

The question of soil erosion and slope wash is acute only in 
the Eden Shale Belt, but the effects are felt elsewhere in the 
blocking of streams for navigation, the silting up of reservoirs 
of the hydroelectric developments, and in the increased flood 
danger resulting from unregulated stream flow. 

The productivity of the Eden Shale Belt is decreasing and 
the considerable fraction of non-productive area is inecreas- 
ing. Reforestation of the steeper slopes is indicated as a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. The pursuance of a policy of taxation 
which will render timber production profitable should do much 
to insure that such lands will be put to their best use. In view 
of the nation-wide shortage of an adequate supply of hardwood 
lumber and the declining agricultural performance of much of 
the Eden Shale Belt, the state can well afford to formulate a 
progressive program which will encourage the reforestation of 
this and similar hilly areas in the state. Such a program will 
mean an eventual gain in revenue by the state and will prevent 
the ruin of a large fraction of the land in the Eden Shale Belt. 


In the Inner and Outer Blue Grass, no marked alteration in 
the agricultural economy may be expected. Aside from minor 
adjustments which are necessary, based on size of farm, topog- 
raphy, soil fertility, and accessibility to market, the general type 
of farm practice best suited to Blue Grass conditions is a com- 
bination of live stock and tobacco. This combines in a given 
farm both intensive and extensive types of agriculture. Blue 
Grass is adapted to the soils, furnishes excellent pasturage for 
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cattle, prevents soil erosion and preserves soil fertility, especi- 
ally in association with a live stock industry. These Blue Grass 
sod lands raise maximum crops of high quality tobacco; the in- 
tensive crop, tobacco, enables the farmer to secure large returns. 

In special areas, well located with reference to urban cen- 
ters, dairying with the emphasis on the production of milk, is 
more profitable than a combination of grazing and tobacco pro- 
duction. 

In the farming practice, diversification is an important fac- 
tor in success, as It enables a better distribution of labor through- 
out the year, tends to preserve soil fertility by enabling better 
crop rotations, and makes the farm income more stable and reg- 
ular. Diversification should be of such a character that it saves 
time, labor, and money. A variety of enterprises, merely for the 
sake of diversity, is without value. No fundamental changes in 
the character of the agriculture may be expected in the Inner 
and Outer Blue Grass, only modification of existing practice, as 
the permanency of agriculture under present practices is not 
threatened. 

In the Eden Shale Belt, no marked increase in urban pop- 
ulation may be expected. The towns serve rather limited areas 
which may be increased somewhat in extent with the improve- 
ment of roads, but losses of tillable area may be expected to 
offset areal increases in the trade territory. In the Outer Blue 
Grass as well, no marked advantage as to location and character 
of tributary area indicate a considerable future urban develop- 
ment. 

In the Inner Blue Grass, and on the northern margin, occur 
the most favorable conditions for the development of urban ag- 
gregations in the future. These are also the areas of present 
major urban development. The Covington-Newport center, with 
a present population of over 110,000, should have a considerable 
future of expansion before it. In the Inner Blue Grass, Lexing- 
ton and Winchester will also doubtless witness growth and some 
industrial development. 

The traditions of the area are agricultural; major changes 
can be expected only as a result of an infusion of new blood or 
the establishment of contacts with other areas which will result 
in the development of new viewpoints. On the northern margin, 
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where such contacts exist and where the population is more di- 
verse in character, industrialization has made considerable 
progress. Indications are that a similar change is in store for the 
major population centers of the Blue Grass proper. 

No startling conclusions have been drawn as to the future 
of the Blue Grass area as it is not believed that conditions will 
alter radically. In the area as a whole, the topography, soils 
and climate indicate the permanency of agriculture, supple- 
mented by grazing and forestry, as the major basis for regional 
prosperity in the future as in the past. Necessary minor modi- 
fications have been recommended, but no radical changes seem to 
be indicated. The area has been one of great prosperity and the 
future appears of equally great promise. 

The present population is essentially of American stock and 
the characteristics which are popularly associated with the 
Blue Grass and its inhabitants are well founded in fact, tradi- 
tionally somewhat exaggerated, but fundamentally correct. 
Without doubt, the Inner Blue Grass, with Lexington, a city of 
fine homes as its unofficial capital, is one of the most beautiful 
agricultural areas in the United States; probably no other area 
surpasses it in charm. 

It is probable that the Blue Grass will command perma- 
nently a high rank among the geographical regions of Ken- 
tucky. Its lead will be challenged and its relative position may 
be altered, but this will result through development in other 
areas, which should be an aid to progress in the Blue Grass 
region. 
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